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We have been again favored by Mr. G, 
Ratstoty of Philadelphia, now in London, 
with an interesting letter, from which we 
make the following extract ; and we take 
this method of returning our thanks for the 
numerous favors conferred upon us and our 
readers, by Mr. Ralston, in forwarding early 
accounts of improvements in the construc- 
tiofof, railroads and railroad machinery. 

please to accept our especial thanks 
fo Reportof Dr. Barlow, ‘‘on the 
transverse strength and other properties of 
malleable iron,” of which We shall. endea- 
vor to'give a full account in ourgnext num. 
ber ; and also for the papers on “ Pneumatic 
Railways,” one of which, containing. the 
opinion of Professor Faraday, and Dr. 
Lardner, will be found in this number. 

Of this ‘new plan” we confess that we 
aré not able to form an opinion, as we have 
time.only to print, not to read it. Weshall 
take, time to read the other before it is pub- 
lished, and hope then to be able to give a 
more'correct idea of the project than we now 


: OF Lonpon, May- 12,1835. . 
‘Dear Sir,—I observe by ey, tocar 
Railroad Journal,” which: I received from 
ou have ‘ 


New-York yesterday, that- 
i | two papers which Mr. Robert Ste. 
kindly allowed me to copy from his 


bon gage and which I sent to the «Jour. 
algof, the Franklin Institute” in Philadel. 


— —— 





~ Extract from a. Letter, dated 


4.1m 

















phia. These articles are, Ist, Mr. S.’s Re- 
port on the “ Undulating Railway System,” 
and 2d, his “ Remarks on the best form’ for 
Railway Bars.” 

I am very much pleased that you insert 
matter of such excellent quality'in your use- 
fal Journal, and to enable you to continue 
the subject “‘of the best form of rail,” I 
beg you will accept a book [ send herewith, 
being a Report and Appendix made by Pro- 
fessor Barlow to the Penden and Birming- 
ham Railway Company on ‘this subject. 
You will observe that he controverts’ Mr. 
Stephenson’s arguments in favor of “ fish. 
bellies,” and gives a decided preference to 
parallel rails. I think this report will please 
your numerous readers. I must call’ your 
attention to the circumstance that, on the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, they 
afe now taking up (as rapidly as is conve- 
nient) the fishbellies of 35 lbs. per yard, and 
laying down in their place parallels of 60 
Ibs. per yard. You knowthe, increase ‘of 
weight. of locomotives.on this road is very 
considerable ; they formerly weighed 4 or 5 
tons—they now weigh 10, 11, and\12 tons. 
So also on meee a _ a 
Railway, the rails originally weighed 28 Ibs: 
r aad they have removed them. and 
substituted rails of 45 Ibs. per yard..On 
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comotives, and of course stronger rails, as 
most expedient and economical. Enclosed 
I send you a tracingyof the new fail for the 
“‘ Grand Junction Railway,” (from Birming- 
ham to Warrington, to make the connexion, 


by railway; from London to vier ee ») 

[See accompanying -] You will obs 

serve that it is a parallel ‘rail, of 60 lbs. per 
ard, and that it is ‘in form of 
r. Robert Stevens's “(our ' 


countryman) T rail—having as: ) base, 
which rests upon the ground, as surface for 
the wheel to run upon. The Ei of 






this railway is Sir George § 
(lately knighted by the Ki of the 
the father of Mr. Robert 
is the Engi r of the Bi - and 
t men 


London Railway. These twoemin 
being in habits of constant intercourse; t 
think it highly probable that this form of rail 
has been — with the sanction 
of them ; and ‘if it be 80; the ellies wv 
never come into favor agains § «6 92). 
the“ Pneu- 
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I also send you two papers 
matic Railway System,” ¢ 








country, they consider heavier lo. . 
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lastitution, $4 Feb., 1885. 
r Sit,-Phe points'in your letter 


Dea 
of the 26th of last 1 , which you put to 
a a Bho a man that I have no 
'o enumerate briefly these points :—the 
iple of communication of power is cor- 
rett; the use of local steam engines is high- 
ly advantageous, both for cheapness of force 
and ca 
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bility of varying it when required ; 
essity, for lévels. will, I presume, 
fote be gteatly obviated; the associa- 
of cylinder and rails is such, that the 
whole toad must (with sufficient thickness 
in| the ‘cylinder) have great strength and 
firmineds ; the absence of locomotive engines 
ovés much of the cause of derangement 
ich the road would have 10 sustain; and 
I do-ndt see how the governor and carriages 
can lea¥e the railway. 

You know my objection to giving a geri- 
éml opinion in reference to the profitable 
application of the plan in questions but J 

y here add, that the res@rve I feel origi- 
nates simply in my possessing no practical 
owledge of ‘the pis. expense, and 

i 






profit, of ordinary railroads. 
_ Tam, my dearSir, very truly yours, 
M. Farapay. 


Wa. Hosking, Esq., F. S. A., &e: 


Opinion of Dr. Lardner upon the Pneuma- 

wo a He Site of Raby, 

: ek i patine of fag patent 

the pneumatic railway and the accom. 

anyiag papers, and have also examined 
gs and. 


the de ; ls. which have beea 
sabmitted to mie by.Mr. Hosking... .- 
\ Two methods have been heretofore em- 
for, rendering steam power available 
upon railways; one by causing 
a travelli ive: engine to move 
with the, s/ 


Or : 
load which it draws, the other by 
, at intervals of, about a mile 
and “half jouary steam,engines, the 


® 
(of wh pe itted to the load 
athe: ied adong the'toad upon roll- 
ers: or sheaves placed between the rails. 
Pae train being attached 10 this rope, is 
drawn: by the power of the é¢ngines from 
atetion to sta¢ion. The object of the pnea- 










matic is 06 stbstitute for the 

& ie OA 
steam engines to ml m 

a Aath noltetnterey of shereuttncl- ebadl’ be 

ma ihtaided ; and t.cmuse the tains ww: be 
shed -Gpod’ the: » by connects 
of the tar sebedvence of the piboon 
ed by the engines, while that part be- 
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the atmosphere on one side of 
and of the rarefied air On the 


nthe use of ropes or other ordinary 
transmitting force.* “ft is, in fact, 
a well understood principle in physics, that 


whatevet movihg force be expended in pro- 


| ddeifig the rarefaction of ait if a cylinder 
_ jl or tunnel, must necessarily be followed by 


feorrcep@ndige force on the other side of a 
laphragm moving air-tight in that tunnel, 
rd exposed to the free action of the atmo- 
spheric ptessute. Tn the present case, sup- 
posing | é structure of the yalvular cord 
and the pneumatic piston to be perfect, the 
ite side of the diaphragm will always 
be pressed by an effective impelling force, 
the amount of which may be calculated 
upon these principles. It will of course be 
perceived that no. original moving power is 
obtained from the tunnel, or from the rare- 
fied air; the rarefaction giveS back the 
power expended by the stationary engines 
and nothing more; and the tunnel must 
therefore be regarded merely as a substitute 
for the ropes in the 6ommon method of 
working railways by stationary engines. 
But it is evidently attended with several 
adventeges iN comparison with the latter. 
A very large proportion of the moving 
power of stationary engines worked by 
ropes is intercepted by the resistafice from 
the weight and friction of the ropes, sheaves, 
barrels; drums, &e. All such,waste of pow- 
er is temoved by the pneumatic tunnel. 
The original expense of ropes and their 
wear and tear would. be likewise saved. 
Some notion of the extent of this saving 


|| may be collected from the. following facts : 


when the Liverpool and - Manchester -rail- 
way was about to be brought into operatien, 
a question arose as to the expediency of 
working it by stationary engines, and esti- 
mates of the expefse were, made by compe- 
ig enginéers. ‘The total amount of eapi- 
tal to be invested in moving power was es- 
timated at about £120,000; of this. above 
£25,000; was devoted to ropes, sheaves, 
drums, and other necessary. accompani- 
ments.. ‘The total annual expense of main- 


42,000, and of this about £18,000 was ap- 
propriated to the, wear.and. tear. of ropes, 
sheaves, 4c. Thus it, appears that the 
method of transmitting the power of the 
stationary engines to, the trains by ropes 
would absorb about 20 per cent. of the in. 
vested capital, and their maintenance would 
consume, about 43 per cent. of the anaual 





Another source of comparative economy 
would obviously be the diminished nwmber 
of stationary engines., In the estimate ai- 


reférred to it, was caleulated that the | 


rendy referred to it, 

Wistance of 30:miles should be divided into 
17.stations, with two40 horse engines at 
each | station; besides’ these there wonld 
have been two engines et the bottom of each 
inclined platie; one at thetuatel, two at the 
top of the planes, and .one-at the Manches- 


ee 


ror i lola 
PRS I aah the application off weiter power 
opthetien WI,” cot ripdign. si 


‘ter end, miaking in all 42 stationary engines 


to the i a, f 1] 
|| matic raifway, fron 












t ining. the moving power was estimated at- 


1 —a resistance which will 





be ima 
Eat 









to work a line of 30 miles, Now 







ccording 
y neu- 
t “to six ‘stations 
between Manchester 
ould be 
orked by rc velve steam engines. 
Putting aside therefore the saving of power 

Hi¢h would arise arise from the substitu- 
tion of -suction in the tunnel for repes, and 
Supposing the amount of nit mal power 
















in both cases to be the same, it willbe evi- 


|| dent: that a material saving would arise 


i the circumstance of that amount of 
power being derived from so much less a 
number of enigines,—the number of engine- 
et con oc besides the interest on 

ipital, Being cofisiderably less. ° 

Rae notion of the economy ‘2 power 
likely to arise from superseding the use of 
ropes may be collectéd from ig rgsult’ of 
expetiments made by Messrs. Stephenson 
and Locke on the resistance arising from 
the friction of ropes. They found that a 
load of 52 tons drawn by stationary engines 
worked by ropes throtgh mile and’ half 
stages, a total resistance amounting 
to 1156 lbs.; of this 582 lbg. arose from the 
friction of the load, and 574. lbs, from, the 
friction of the ropes. In the ease of the 
pnetitiatic railway; the friction of the rope 
is replaced by the friction of the air-pumps 
and of the impelling apparatus, and it will 
be evident that the latter, compared with 
the former, must be almost insignificant. 
Hence the power wasted in its transmission 
from the stationary engines to, the load, 
which in ove case amounts to 50 per cent. 
of the whole moving power of the engine, 
in the other is of comparatively srifling 
amount. anal 

opes on railways will always be objec- 

tionable whatever power be weet! for even 
the most gentle ascent will increase the re. 
sistanceof the load in an enormous propor- 
tion. The difficulties, however, which they 
present are materially less whem the line 
is worked by stationary than byldeomotive 
engities, and would be still fartherdiminish. 
ed by superseding the rope; the resistance 
anering. from the rope being always greater 
on inclined planes than on the level, owing 
to its increased thickness and consequent 
Weight: A load which requires‘a 4} inch 
rope for the level requires a 5§ inth rope 
upon a slope of 1 in 100, The weights of 
equal lengths of these ropes would be imth 
proportion of about 2 to 3, the slopeteguir- 
ing ofit-half ‘more weight of ropé than the 
level. Besides this, the moving power on 
a slope, in addition to.the ordinary frietion 
which it LH to Overcome on: the level, has 
likewise to'draw up the rele of the rope, 
e increased in 
— to the acclivity of the slope: 

The disadvantages produced ‘by ‘slopes 
whenglocomotive engines are tised are! still 
more formidable. . The same, engine which 


a 









is fitted to work upon the level isaltogether _ 


inadequate for the slopes, the consequence 
of a fae that the locomotive is 
straine its power by workiag up 
the #lapes, ane Tap WPE among oy a 
engines must he more powerful than is. re- 
itiniee for the common level of the r 

and thus power and expense wasted § or fis 


constantly ready atthe foot of each slop 





nally, ay rat ne engine inust be kept 






with its fire lighted and its steam p;' 

to help —— trains as they artive;’ ’ 
leg: the aims be almost incessant (Ww 

e on the most frequented railroad, 
never can be,) this last: 

the one adopted on the M 

attended 


Uh great dete ne Meo 
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expense, S ings, worked, on 
the pneumatic ovat oat psig 


wie weil of ‘acest trains “ ich Ci be “ 


n the pneumatic , ta be mie and the 
speedo the eae si wer af te 
entirely depen 
tionary cugiien rege the y Sein of ot 
resingance does not increase with thie Flo 
city, the same absolute expenditure of power 
would draw the same load at whatever 
speed. ‘The high speed attained by Toco- 
motive @hgines has been attended with 
great expense, but this nas, not, pein fom 
the inereased expenditure of power, lt has 
beeen caused by the rear of the egines them- 
wes consequent on their mapa motion on 
road, by. the nace no Do of sustaining 
a fierce erature place in or- 
der to be able within Mhe pple Ha ss of 
these engines to generate steam with suffi- 
cient rapidity to attain the necessary rate 
of motion. As the magnitude of the sta- 
tionary engines would not, be limited, and 
as they would not be subect to the injurious 
effects of motion on the road, steam could 
be produced in sufficient quantity for the at- 
tainment of any required speed, withont in- 
creasing its cost, or in any way impairing 
the machinery. 

One of the obstacles to the attainment of 
great speed by stationary engines worked 
by ropes, is the delay produced in transfer- 
ring the trains from engine to engine, and 
from station to station. The momentum 
imparted .to them is lost at each change, 
and these changes occur every mile and a 
half, so that the train has scarcely attained 
its requisite speed, when its motion must 
again be checked in order to hand it over to 
another engine. 
by the pneumatic system: there being no 
rope to be detached and attached, the en- 
gine passes on by its momentum from sta- 


tion to station, and a_contrivaneejis provi-: 


ded’ by means of @ valve at the stations, by 
which it is brought under the operation of 
the next engine without stopping its mo- 
tion 

"Aichotgh the danger of accidents to pas- 
sengers on the present railways worked by 
locomotive engines is considerably less than 
that of travelfing by horse coaches on turn- 
pike roads, yet serious accidents have occa- 
sionally occurred. 
arisen either from the locomotive engine 


against another, ftom the locomotive engine 
iis or, finally, from persons standing 
u e rails being run down. In the 
sean amatic system there is a! 


jost a perfect 

security from these causes ‘dangér, From 

ps engines being stationary, and the tunnel 
aug, between 3 ‘. sige of the trains, it} 

is vet ently i ip sible for the carriages to 

sand the, hat : alld from. the ‘manner in 


which the system is worked, it is ignpossi- 
ble that one train can run, against another. 


It happens also that the nature of the rails | 
ped 


themselves, forming, as they. do, 
ledges upon the sides of the tunne 
vent the erly ‘of persons standing ni 


taaeh oF upon, 
» In railways wor ei stationary engines, 






reap aus eceldanle BAY C occurred 
reaking, le Satehin bas 
Been byes ling a slope. In such, cases the 


train has rum down fra 


fight ars ily, ra es 
is roe cease ns aaa ; ee 
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| difficulties axe not so great as they miay at 
This difficulty is removed | 


| every square inch of the surface. of the dia- 
These have generally | 
of more than h 
running off the rails, ftorn one train running | 
| load is. abeve 200 times the force of trac. 
| tion, and it would therefore follow, that this 
| force would be stifficient to draw a toad of 
} $00 tons. 


| pear to be attended with no great miechani- 


Greenwich, where. it wo 









engines. and carriages are kept upon t 
eowinet A flanges, or ' 5, ron u np the 
tires,of the wheels, w ‘eh 


ich, RIS. 

terior the rails, Every t 
Fes ap e earrages Ho oF on. ag hs 
or, the other, )causes fey flanges io, om 
against the rails. When a curve or. ben 
happens in the road, the ‘areigaes are ei 
ded by the pressure of one or the other 
flange on the side of the rail, which of 
coungme® accompanied by considerable fric- 
tio n the, pneumatic railway there are 
no flanges, either om the wheels or rails; 
the carriages are guided by wheels, wt rol: 
ers, placed in a horizon tal position, ‘and aet- 
ing: upon the external sides of ‘the channel 

hich receives the valvular cord. By this 
means all resistance’ whieh arises ‘from 
what is called rubbing friction, is removed, 
and every surface which moves upon @no- 
ther, moves upon it with a rolling Biotion. 

fe is well Known, that notwithstanding 
the prosperous condition of the Manehestet 
Railroad Company, yet their expenditure 
h locomotive power has been 86 enorthous 
as to cause considerable anxiety on the part 
of the managers, and sotne of then bave 
even inclined to tlie opinion, that the ques- 
tion of stationary power deserves to be re- 
considered. ‘This opinion would probably | 
be confirmed and strengthened, if the prae- 
ticability of the pneumatic system were | 
satisfactorily demonstrated by experiment 
upon a sufficiently lange seale. 

On the whole, it appears to me that. if the 
mechanical difiguities of maintaining the 
pneumatic, tunnel sufficiently aix. tight be 
overcome, the syStem, preseats a fair pres- 
pect of being practically successful. These 


first appear. It should be recollected, that 
nothing approaching to. the exhaustion of 
the tunnel can be necessary ; nor even any 
considerable degree of. rarefaction. _Sup- 
posing the tuanel to: have am internal dia- 
meter of 40 inches, the impelling diaphragm 
would have a surface of about 9 square 
feet. If in such a tunnel a degree of rare. 
faction were produced, sufficient to cause a 
barometric gauge to fall twoinches, (which 
would be an extremely slight degree of ta- 
refaction indeed,) an impelling foree would 
be, obtained. amounting to ene pound on 





gram, which would givean impelling foree 
@ tom - It is: ealeulated, 


that on the common railways the amount of 


If an additional. inch of mereu- 
ry be made to fall in) the baremetric gauge 
to balance friction, &e: still the rarefaction 
would be extremely inconsiderable, and the 
contrivamces to prevent leakagé would ap 







be'|j the 





cal difficulty. 

¥rom lie various reasons which: I) liave 
above stated, 1am of opinion that the pre- 
sent project would, if carred into execution, 
be likely. to_be. attended. with greater econo- 
my and saféty than any other method of 
working railways now practised’; and I see 
no reason against the attaimment,ef as 
much speed as re pbtsions by the = ty 
tive e page ig An 
plained’t  tidisos on which ive oro proud. 
ed this opinion, overy one can judge 4 
what weight it may be entitled. The pr 
ject would appear! to be well Aabervieg ‘er : 
trial on. some railroad of limited length, 
such as that between iy ral bridge and 

be sufficjent 

have stationary engines at the cmtsseicien, 





{{ Ix such & case, I see scateély any Hinit to 
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LOCOMOTIVE STEAM : 
The friends of th et 
off the duties from. m 
gines, which was duri 
the last session, of Co 
port of that on of Congo uae 
the workshops of this pe gyn a 
the demand, and the. inferiority 
can locomotive engimes. 

ft may be int ing to ppd sha 
readers to learn how ile chip eae 
supported by. the facts of. 
visit to the workshop of M 
win, of Philadelphia, from 
just returned, I collected the Tollox 
formation: Mr. B. has jchpared. tome 
workshop, within the last twelve 
ten locomotive steam engines, has six now 
in his shop in a staté of great vPro 
some of which ate featly completed, and 
has contracts on hand for about twenty en- 
gines, for the followimg roads, viz.:: the 
Columbia, Pa., State Road; the Trenton, 
the Newark, the Jamaica, ‘the Troy and 
Saratoga, and the Utica and Sebensctaey 
toads. Under his present arra ts, he 
informed me that he gives em merit “4 
about 150 persons, atd.is able te 
an engine about every three weeks} er 
meet the increasing demand, is €reeti 
worksliops which will accommodate 
hands. 

As regards tge character of these et 
gines, there are seven of themt at work di 
the Pennsylvania State road, upon which 
they have also two English engines, from 
the workshop of their most celebrated. ma- 
ker, R. Stephenson. 

The engineer who has rary of the Yo. 
comotive department on this 
me that the power of the Fel aniehy git 
is about 35° per cent. greatér than that 
the English, and that the loss of 
cost for repairs, is altogether in favor’ 
American engines; five hands, ag he sinted, 
having been sufficient to keep all the Seven 
in: order. 

For the gratification of such of your read- 
ers as are interested im railroads, § will re+ 
fer to the principal points of difference 
tween the English and Ametican 
and what I conceive to be the egy ad. 
vantages of the American 

It is well known, that. the crank-sh 
and the wheels, of the locomotive 
have been by eres 
expensive part machine to in 
repair. By the i rat ’s 
engine, these di fea have beck 
aS has been proved by experi 





ae 










7 engines on the state road, and 2 om the 
Trenton road, some have beenjat a since 
the Ist of July last, and in no instance das 
loose; or any of 

ett tio 


acrank broken, er 
fea improved wheels failed, ot 


It is here tf to mh 
sylvania rad I eget 


ot cares, ranging tk 
nea tes! 
wishin # monte ued wp ot 
gines, ym a ‘Toot of Me 
The other i 


and is now usi 
led: dg ond rite 4 





destro 













are not more than half 


we | 


much simpli fled that the joints 









The steam pipes have all ground 
tallic joints, and no cement or soft sol- 
der is used in any of the joints of the en- 


CO al sits 
er Very important improvement has 


, adde Wy which the adhesion of the 
driving wheels may be‘increased at will, 
from’ $5 to 50 per cent. By this means, 
one of” 2 engines, with only 6487 Ibs. on 
her driving wheels, as a fixed weight, has 
carried a gross weight of 80 tons up an in- 
clination neatly two miles in length, of 35 
feet per mile ascent, without any percepti- 
ble slipping of the wheels. 

The great object of the whole of these 
improvements has been to strengthen the 
‘weak points in the machine, and tosimplify 
and reduce the number of its parts; and so 
fully has this object been accomplished, that 
this engine may justly be considered the 
most perfect of its kind now in use. 

A Frienp to American Manuractures. 


New-York, June 16, 1835. 
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* The following gentlemen were elected 
Directors of the Long Island Railroad, on 
Tuesday last. It is a list of names, we 
need not say, which will insure the speedy 
construction of the road : 

Knowles Taylor, Samuel Hicks, John 
Delafield, John L. Graham, Henry Wyck- 
off, Benjamin Curtis, Morgan L. Smith, 
George b. Strong, of New-York; William 
F. Blydenburgh, Joshua Fanning, William 
Sydney Smith, of Sufflk cgunty ; Clarence 
D. Sackett, of Kings county ; and Valentine 
Hicks, of Queens county. - 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board of 
Directors the following officers were unani- 
mously chosen : . 

Knowles Taylor, President ; William F. 
Blydenburgh, Vice President; John Dela- 
field, Treasurer and Register ; Jon. L. Gra- 
ham, Counsel and Attorney ; and Clarence 
D. Sackett, Secretary. 





RatrroadD ro Quesec.—The Board of Alder- 
men and the Common Council of the city of Port- 
land, have passed in concurrence an order which 

des for the appointment of an Agent to attend 
the survey of a contemplated route of the Railroad 

re to Portland, to procure the assistance 
of of-that city and elsewhere, who feel 
an interest in making thejharbor Portland the point 
at which it shall terminate, to ascertain its practi- 
cability, the best route, and all interesting facts 
‘appertaining to the subject. 


it is stated, upon what we presume to be 

aoeely, that ‘the receipts of the Guaiien tend 
. Amboy Rai ape gv He were ninety thousand 
dollars in the month of March last! This month 
is by no means one of the best in the year for the 
business of transportation ; and it would be safe, 
ee a assume that the receipts of that com- 
pany exceed a million this ~year !—[{Fredo- 

imac > 

Extract of a Letter dated Chicago, June 5, 1835. 
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ations, in laying Curves and Tan- 
Lines, to | bd chug Given Points. 
~ By JS. Van De Graarr. - [For the Ame- 
rican Railroad Journal.) “ 

oe [Continued from Number 22.] 

26, Let the characters «, n, m, T, and 
} T’, represent the same things as.in the pre- 
ceding article, and suppose the conditions 
with relation to the curves ADF, and BMR, 
to remain. .Produce the two tangents FA’, 
and RB’, until they intersect each’ other ; 
and take v, and v’, to denote the number of 
chains in each respective tangent to their 
common point of intersection, and let z re- 
present the angle of intersection. It is then 
proposed to investigate the general equa- 
tions. which subsist among those various 
quantities, in order that, when the circum- 
stances in the field are such as to make any 
one of the quantities x, m, T’, v’, or z, un- 
known, that quantity may then be elimina- 
ted, and its value obtained, 

The first equation which will be required, 
in the investigation of any case where the 
intersection of two tangents is concerned, 
may be immediately deduced from (V.), and 
is expressed as follows : 
aed 2nT —2mT'—2z2=—0 (XXXL) 

And thus any one of the three quantities m, 
T’, or z, will be made known, when the other 
two are given, or assumed in such a manner 
as the situation of the ground may require. 
If, however, z be a quantity whose value is 
given, and fixed by particular circumstances 
in the field, then the value of T’ should ge- 
nerally be taken in such a manner as to give 
m an integer number, when eliminated from 
the equation 2nT — 2mT’ — z = 0. 

The second subject of inquiry will now 
be an investigation of such equations as 
express the relations which exist between 
the quantities oc, v, and v’. In the case 
here under consideration, it is evident from 
(XXIX.), that KX $ x —X'|2 + Y—Y"’ 
= 0; and therefore, agreeably to the prin- 
ciples of algebra, X +- « — X’ = 0, and Y 
— Y’=0; that is, « + x + 0° Cos. 2nT 
— x'—v'*Cos. 2mT' = 0, and, y + v* Sin. 
2nT — y' — v' > Sin. 2mT’ = 0. From the 
last of these two equations, let the value of 
»v’ be obtained, and substituted in the first. 
The result is, x - Sin. 2mT’ —v> Sin. z + 
x—a2' + Sin, mT’ — y — y' * Cos. 2mT’ 
= 0; and in like manner, « - Sin. 2nT — 
v' Sin. z + 2— 2’: Sin. aT — y —y’ 
* Cos. 2n2T = 0. But by (VIL), x — 2’ = 
Sin. 2nT Sin. 2mT’ ARS 
26n.T 25m? My — y= 
1—Cos,.22T 1—Cos.2mT' 

2 Sin. T 2 Sin. T’ 


lues being substituted in the last equations, 
and the obvious reduetions made, the two 
following equations will result : 

«x * Sin. 2mT’ — v * Sin. z + 

Cos. 2 — Cos.2mT’ 1—Cos.2mT’ _ 


La Bode crak ion of all the Princi- 
pal Formulas which are required for Field 












; which va- 











; oad a = 0; 
‘Dean Sm—I arrived here, early in May, in good 2 Sin. T ~~ 2 Sin, T : 
pees! mre ghey cae o + Sin. nT — v' + Sin. z — 
Pe re ear tof them || Cos. 2 — Cos. nT | 1—Cosi2nT _ | 
havirig arrived on the’ 25th this delay is ||" 2 Sin. T” + ssn 
owing, main! to the'ice, which so long blockaded . (XXXII) 
he ne auean Merchants her ore myc ll . Such is the second system of equations 
Shout one hundred milestron htve hevehad theirs, || Which will be required in the field.* The 
by the way of P ; Fee yee oe * In order to avoid mi hension and error, par- 
ur canal Fee ana Ane | ticular attention must be paid to the sign of the angle 





Lake Erie, he thao is 
the New York canal. 
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rhe. aman rangle capdiar ci 048 2QnT, wat 






‘On the Location of Railroad Curvatures ; | 






rer ‘eases may be given to illustrate 
Case I. When », z, and T’, are given, to 
find «x. We? Ste : OF 
‘Here, by an evident’ moon open of the 
first of the equations (XX XII.), the follow- 
lowing for is obtained : 





| Rediog : 
- Si 1—Cos.2mT’ Cos.z—Cos.2mT’ 
0: Sin. 2-+“9sin. 1” ism. T 
Sin. 2m'T” , 
(XXXII) 


And the quantity « thus becomes known; 
for the value of m may be obtained from 
omnes In every instance in which this 
case will occur in practice, such a value 
may be selected for T’, as will give m an in- 
teger number, without doing any injury to 
the line. . 


~ 
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Example 1. Let AX be a given tangent 


for the origin of a curve. By means of a 
system of rectangular lines, traced from the 
origin A, and parallel to the axes AX, AY, 
let a certain point F be designated, as the si- 
tuation of the ground may seem to require, 
{ and in such manner as to coincide with the 
extremity of the 25th chain of a curve AF, 
whose modulus of curvature is 1° 30’, agree. 
ably to the method explained, art.17. From 
the point F, let a tangent FA’ be traced 60 
chains, agreeably to the principles given in 
art. 16; and from the point A’ trace the rec- 
tangular ordinate A’ B’, 2:5 chains, to a point 
B’, selected in consequence of the particular 
situation of the ground. Now, suppose S 
to be a point in the tangent line FA’, 30 
chains from F, through which the peculiar 
situation of the ground renders it desirable 
that a new tangent RSB’ should be laid. It 
is then proposed to determine the position 
of such a pom B, in the primitive tangent 
AX, as will be the proper origin of a new 
curve BR, jms into the proposed tan- 
gent line RSB’. 

“It is here supposed, as the figure indi- 
cates, that the line RSB’ has‘an inclination, 
less than the line FSA’ td the common tan- 
gent AX; and consequently, in this in- 
stance, the angle z will be et ne and ex- 
pressed by the angle A’ SB’. By plane tri- 


gonometry, Tan. = = 7 = 108338 ; 
or, = 4° 46’. Hencé, by (XXXI.), 2mT’ 
= 2nT — z = 75° — 4° 40 = 70° 14’; or, 
m'T’ = 35° 7'. Now, the values of the quan- 


tities m and T’ may be taken in any arbi- 


manner, provided the equation mT’ = 
35° 7’ be satiaded. ‘The peculiar situation 
of the ground, between the points A and F, 








line, and A a given point therein, selected’ 
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must therefore decide the values of m, and 
T’. The object should be-to make the new 
curve BR as as the limits of expense 
will: allow ; for in the same proportion as 
that curve is made longer, it will also be 
made of less abrupt curvature ; but it will 
then diverge farther to the right of the first 
eurve AF, Let it be sup that the new 
curve BR mee mee a length of 20 chains ; 


then, T? = —gp— = 1° 454, which will 


therefore be the modulus of curvature of 
the new curve BR. And now,°to find the 
necessary a of the origin B, we have, 
by (XX XIII), 


o = 30 x Sin. 4° 46’+ 

1—Cos. 70°14’ Cos. 4° 40’—Cos.70° 14’ 
28in. 1°45) ~~ 2 Sin. 1°30’ . 

Bin. 70° 14’ 




















That is, «x = 
66181  *99654 — -33819 
30 x -08310 + Ging — 05286 
“94108 _— ae 

2:493 + 10:800 — 125738 4+°720 65 

O41 a a Ta 
Hence, measure the distance AB = °765 of | 
a chain, back upon the tangent line AX, and 
the required origin of the new curve BR 
will be obtained. 


Example 2. Suppose the same data to 
remain as in the preceding instance, with 
the exception only that the position of the 
required new tangent R’ S B’, is reversed ; 
that is, let the line R’ S B” have an incli- 
nation exceeding that of the line FSA’, to 
the common tangent AX. 

Here the angle z becomes negative, and 
therefore, by (XXXL), 2mT’ = —z= 
75° + 4° 46’ = 79° 46’; or, mT’ = 39° 53’. 
And hence, if it be supposed that the ground 
between the points Avand F be such as to 
admit a new curve 40 chains in length, 


39° 53’ 
then T’ = nn = 0° 593’ = modulus of 
curvature of the new curve. Now, recol- 
lecting that Sin. z becomes negative, and 
Cos. z remains positive, we have 
co =— 30 x Sin. 4° 46’ “he a np 


1—Cos.79° 46’ -Cos.4°46’—Cos.79° 46’ $ 
2 Sin. 594’ 25in.1°3” 
Sin. 79° 46’ “f 
~~, "82284. -99654 — -17766 
— 2.493 aie 
“03480 05236 
“98409 it 
— 2493 + 23-630 — 15.687 — + 5500 
“98409 7. 084 
5°59. Hence, the new origin is 5°59 chains, 
back upon the tangent line AX ; and conse. 
quently, in this instance, the new curve will 
intersect the first curve AF. 

Case Il. When «x, v, and z, are given; 
to find 'T’. 

Let the quantity 2mT’ be represented: by 
D; and the following expression will be im- 
mediately derived fein (XXXI.): 

D=2nT—z (XXXIV.) 

deo ner D will be thus made known; 
a an obvious transposition of the first 
oduation (XXXIL.), the following formula 
































will then obtafh : 
Sin. T’ = 
1— Cos. D 





Cos. z — D 
Za - Sin. D—29* Sin. 2+ got ; 








Having computed the value of T’, the 


‘(XXXV.) | 
quantity m, which denotes the number of 


ADVOCATE OF ENTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


chains contaitied in the new curve, will be 


made known by the formula, m i ar 


This will, however, be accurately true, only 
when m is an integer number, for reasons 
already explained in art. 5; but the formula 
(XXXYV.) is, nevertheless, obviously rigo- 


rous. When the formula aT does not ex- 


press an integer number, it will be, most 
enerally, convenient in practice to take for 
fhe value of m the nearest integer number 
greater than a3 and then, after tracing 
every chain in the new curve except the 
last, let that last chaia be laid from a modu- 
lus of curvature expressed by the formula, 
4D—T x.m—1; which will restore the 
proper direction to the new taxgent, agree- 
ably to principles evident. enough from 
(IV), and it will not vary, laterally, any ma- 
terial distance from the required position. 


c 
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Example. Let CADF be a curve whose 
modulus of curvature is 1° 30’; and let A 
be a station in that curve, 25 chains from 
the extreme station F. From F, suppose a 
tangent FA’ to be laid 30 chains to a point 
A’. It is then proposed to determine the 
necessary change of curvature at the station 
A, in onles to trace a new curve AR, such 
as to pass into a new proposed tangent RA’, 
intersecting the former at the point A’, and 
whose inclination to the common tangent at 
the station A, exceeds that of the tangent 
FA, by 4° 46’. 

Here, T = 1° 30’, n = 25, v = 30, xc = 
0, and z = — 4° 46’; therefore by (XXXIV.), 
D=2aT—z= 75° + 4° 48’ = 79° 46’. 
Hence, by (XXXV.), Sin. T’ = 








"82234 ors, 
99654 — 17766 
+ 60 x -08310 + 0618 
-82234 _~ -82234 


4986 + 31:278 36264 
= ‘02267; or, T’ = 1° 18’ = modulus of 
curvature necessary to trace the required 
curve AR, agreeably to the principles ex- 
plained in art. 9. "6 Lat in this instance, 
D 79°. 46's i! ere 
oy = Pay ae. woes wo 
is not an integer number, and the new curve 
AR amiust.therefore be made to consist of 31 
chains, of which the first 30 will be laid 
agreeably to the modulus of curvagure, 1° 


18’. And then, } D— T’ xX m—1= 39° 
53’ — 1° 18’ x 31 — 1 = 39° 53’ — 39° 0’ 
= 0° 53’ = necessary modulus of curvature 
for the 31st chain. 





‘ A laughable incident occurred on the Paterson 
Railroad on Monday last. While crossing the long 
causeway, the passengers in the two cars, were 
startled by loud shouting from the top of the vehi- 








ce, Hoy wey od fa 
ct be detached fom I ss : sand 
e 
whieh they had been cornet aaa 


‘motive nearly three uarters’ of a m: 
before the engineer discovered that he had left 
freight in the lurch. Sogreat wastheimpetus, that 
the cars did not stop till had come up with the 
locomotive.—[Jersey City € ; 
From the Philadel Commercial Hernld. rnd] 

™ New Rinavape the following Railroads are 
now in progress, or shortly will be, in this State, 
viz: 

1. Lancaster, Middletown, and Harrisburg rail- 





2. Marietta Branch nile ye: Sarees a cennec- 


tion with the Columbia and Philadelphia railway, 
at the depot near Columbia. 3 

5. Strasburg Branch Railroad, ex from 
Strasburg, in caster county, to the Columbia 
and Philadelphia railroad. ero 

4. York and’ Wri ifle Railroad. Wher this 


road is completed, there will bea continuous’ line 


connecting the city of Washi Balti- 
more, York, Wrightsville, Columbia: and La 
ter, with the city of Philadelphia. 

5. Cumberland Valley Railroad... When. this 


road is sy, iar there will be a continuous _rail- 

way from Chambersburg to Philadelphia via Ship- 

ponents, Carlisle, Harrisburg, Middletown and 
ancaster. : 

6. Wilmington and Susque Railroad. — 

7. Williamsport and Elmira op aan peal 
liamsport, Lycoming county, to: ira, in New 
York 74 ar to mtersect with the New York 
and Erie railroad. J 

8. Oxford Railroad, from the Philadelphia and 
Columbia Railroad, near Coatesville, to Port De- 
pov on the Susquehanna, thirty-one and a quarter 
miles. 

9. Little Schuylkill and Susquehanna Railroad, 
from Pottsville and Danville Railroad to’the Sus- 
quehanna at Catawissa. tS 

10. Lyken’s Valley Railroad, from’ the Susque- 
hanna, near Millersburg, 26 miles above, Harris- 
burg, to the anthracite coal region, 16 miles east. 

11. The Valley Railroad from Norristown, to in- 
tersect with the Philadelphia Columbia Railroad 
about 28 miles west of Philadelphia. 2 

12. The Allentown Railroad, from Allentown 
Lehigh county, to Norristown. * % 

13. Philadelphia and Norristown Railroad. 

14. Philadelphia and Reading Railroady «> 

15. West Philadelphia Raiiroad—a branch, of 
the Philadelphia and Columbia Railroad, to enter 
pe city near Market street bridge, 8 or 9 miles, in 


ength. 

Fhe Cleveland (Ohio) Daily Herald mentions 
the arrival at that port of the steamboat \ 
Jefferson, with two hundred passengers, on an ex- 
rn a to the upper lakes. ea ; 

e same paper says—“ evening, ° tere 
were about twenty vende sloops doit thdeodilaes, 
lying in our harbor. The \schri Renee, 

apt. Oliver, 150, tons burthen, cleared for ‘ 
on Saturday cvening, from the warehouse.of Messrs 
Kelly & Co. having on board besides.a quantity of 
hams, sixteen hundred bushels of wheat, and one 
thousand barrels. of flour.” 


. 





Liverpool and Manchester Railroad ‘stock’ sold 
onthe 13th May at 1930. per share for the 100K 
PRICES OF RAILROAD STOCKS, 


At. the New-York. Stock and 
JUNE 19, 1835. 
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Mohawk andfHudson, 100 iF Fisk 
Itlines-ehd Owegtricew ees: ict tl <etalitab- 
tee rt oecsee « ore tie 121¢+. 7 
SG AA ane sg om IU Tie | 
New-York and Albany.... ~ °— = eh 
Providence. ~ 100° oe 
New-Jersey Railroad and. ot ie 
Camden and-Amboy...... ) Raley -pstyael 
Providence ~ 100° 100 © or 
Boston and wee ae te ae 
i & (100) 9h 98 om 97 
Clierinam woes 6 10D) > 125 Reg 185 
AMAICR,» « ove cee ecccees — — - = 
Sarstogn and Wes ington... ym 
Hudson Berkshire .... 100. 1 ~ #7024 
Long Island../.......25.. 100 © 401g 
Saratoga and Whitehall ,,, 100 10 1. 8 
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$353,734 67 
when the tolls on mer- 
higher'than at present : 

the for April and May, 
1804, by the suin of $98,048 5%.—{Argus] 
{... {From the Apprentice’s Companion.) j 
Se MR. BURDEN ARAIN, 
ng all the classes of people who con. 
stitute the human family, there is no other 
class who a Pgh eful to the wheres sie 
aid for it—who are so complete- 
ly Bab of fortune’s unfeeling frolics— | 
so oft on hope, to increase the bit- 
serness of disappointment-—as the inventors | 
> eo ge pee Poa person who 
sapable of duly epprecia ¢ services 
of those poepiey' i is theretere peculiarly 
ing to meet with one of them who is 






oof against the game which fortune would 
’ Bley upon hi, who will not sub- 
t Uke ie kworm, to spin his cocoon for 
of posterity, and die in obscurity, 

r megesiiod oe dani Dot ye when syuk 
Ww » niment, 

rise stiuin 70 erin the next billow, 
laugh wt the effects of fate to depress 


i) 


Les 


iy 


“ ‘Such were my feelings on being shown a 
- of horse shoes said to be made by 
ve named gentleman, by the help of 
&@ machine which he had invented. The 
shoes were very perfect, and | was told his 
machine would produce forty 8 minute, I 
had: watehed that gentleman’s operations 
with no small in ‘as an unobserved 
v¢ or, ‘while he was repialy acquiring 
y by his nays A r making 
When, by means of his own men- 
bodily exertions, and with his own 
vi engaged in apt of a Leg 
strong hopes of his success, but 
were uot unmixed with fears. But 
these fears were nearly dispelled by 


his spect of success, when fortune ap- 
pind co fave acknowledged his demand, 


pon loosening her purse- 
x! 


< 


* Peas 
. 


A 


es 
z 


3 
a 


0 


Fiz 


be actual 
to ster Epon that exquisite 


t, when his hopes were changing to 
meme’ 3 ut ‘when ” one rude crash hi 


and hig hopes were sunk together, 
and no visible object intervened to save him 
from despair and oblivion, I can truly say, 


were more excited than 
n by any circumstance in 
hic T had no interest, not even then of a 
idly personal acquaintance, 
will wonder then that when I 
sew the horse shoes, and learnt their histo- 
I felt 9 strong desire jto see their birth- 
pce, ad examine for myself not only the 













1 of what had been told me, but the mo- 
operandi by which the effect was pro. 


Ascamiinnte 2 visited.the glace.a..few 
oe th I abe oo no cre- 
I found no,-want of kind civility, 


Be sfc nt roe oe rush tre 
- ‘followin n 

‘Phe figat operat ny de a ie. 
time of the others,7and is of course to have 
2 gate Of that part of the Sppereeus to 
ot 2 ‘no By ny io3 if Shaken 
fat up ferris acd he power 0 
whieh drives his spike ma- 


water- 
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parse shes appararns 
ew days, and in four 
weeks the establishment will be in full ope- 
ration. A bar.of iren was heated and put 
in to show me the operation, which whole 
bar was converted-iato herse shoes in a 


little more thanjone second each... The last. 


shoe came out apparently as hotas the bar 
went in, and when the part which is to dou- 
ble the first operation is completed, it will 
nake ai |. shoes per minute. And 
yet every part of the machine appears to be 
almost as:simple, and qnite as little liable 1 
disorder, asa common. grindstone ;_ and 
what appears quite remarkable, it is only a 


different modification of the machine he has. 


fong had in use in makiug spikes. 
‘If we allow one man to every eight per- 
“half. of 


| sons in the United States, and one 


these to'have a horse apieve, there would 
be 876,000 horses, whieh is probably far 
within the truth. ‘To shoe these horses all 
round, twice a year, would require 7,000,000 
shoes. Allowing his.machine to make 80 
shoes a minute, and to work ten hours in a 
day, and 300 days a year, one machine 
would make 14,400,000 shoes in a year. A 


small sized shop would be sufficient to con- } 


tain the machine and necessary workmen, 
and a small water power would propel it ; 
so that one machine would make the. shoes 


f cgder eoneann Seamer oo 
thee to opel te or 
|| willbe completed in a 













a ay ee we i _ 
S extensive department o e works 
A general and particular classification of 
natural objects iis indi 


them. ‘fod “sihht. ond 


seription of ‘tf 

general division js into the three kingdoms, 
minerql, vegetable, and animal, whic 
comptehend ‘all the objects’ belonging ' to 


our globe, yi wht 
The Natnral History of the mineral] king- 


dom compr sends | e t . f 
Mineralogy . and ae Miiocy 


classifies and describes all the earths, clays, 
ores, coals, stones, “gases, acids, 


waters, dvc., which are natural productions, 
and whigh ess one homogeneous na- 
ture, or exhibi 1e0US rties. 
Geology performs the same toa with the 
rocks er masses compounded of the ‘pre- 
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for the above number of horses, and have | 


half the time to make repairs. 
The shoes I have examined weigh 1} lbs. 
each, and 7,000,000 shoes would weigh 


39064 tons, so that he would have to send ' 


from his shop on an average rising of 13 


tons daily, which shoes, at one cent per! 
pound profit, would amount to 87,500 dollars } 
There are very few horses which | 
are not shod more than twice a year; and| 

© man can live by making horse shoes, | 
nd Raaine his shop, tools, and coal, at two, 


a year. 


n 
a 


cents a pound, Isee nothing to hinder Mr. | 


B. from realizing the amount here calcula. } 


ted, and I should rejoice to see if doubled. 


He has still some prospects with respect | 


to his boat, and he is engaged in a series of 
experiments to decide the point which has 
Sofie and $0 completely baffled all caleu- 
lation—the quantity of friction produced by 
smooth surfaces passing through water ; 
and the plan he adopts to effect itis, 1 should 
say, infinitely more demonstrative than any 
other I have seen. 
He who would not wish success to such 
4 man, I would not chose for a neighbor. 
: ARCHIMEDES. 





WATURBAL SCIENCE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Essay on the Introduction of the Natural 
Sciences into Common Schools. Read 
at the Meeting of the American Lyceum, 
in May, 1833. By Professor Dewey, of 
Pittsfield. © 

As the subject of the following Essay 
was expressed in general. terms by the 

Executive Committee’ of the Lyceum, the 


writer felt himself authorized to discourse | 


upon it in the various asp 
presented itself to his mi 
entered more fully into the examination of 
the subject than the Committee (expected ; 
and he may have failed to Siclee i some 
part of the subject wiiich they had contem- 

. As itis, the essay.is presented be- 
forethem, The thoughts will be arranged 
under several distinct heads. 

T. Object and General View of the Natural 
Sciences. . a 
Piling design F! prepa is. the 

scription of all the natural productions to 
whioli man has aceess. Its subjects are as 
numerous and diversified as are the objects 


isin whieh it | 
ind. He may have | 














! 
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i knowledge of the efementa 


coding shined dying in extensive strata 
over the globe, and the, strata of earth and 
clay, end examines the gg structure 
and formation of the crust of the earth, 
and those changes which have taken place 
in the materials of which the earth is com- 
0 
For the ¢omplete description of these 
aleiects the science of Chentistry is essen- 
tial; for no description will approximate 
completeness, which does not Helude the 
substances 

and their properties, of their combinations 
and actions, and of thé qualities of the 
compounds. Chemistry, extensive as it is 


; in’ all its’ applications, ‘is, in truth, only a 








subordinate part of the sdience of Natural 


History. é 

Geograplty, also, so far as it is ‘a”descrip- 
tion of natural objects and exhibits the 
character of the surface of the earth, its 
rocks, mountains, voleanoes, petrifactions, 
waters, earths, soilsy. productions, netive or 
cultivated, is entirely subservient to the 


|| great object of Natural History. 


Thus far the naturalist contemplates only 
matter destitute of organization, and operat- 
ed upon by those unknowm and yet well 
known powers, gravitation, cohesion, and 
magnetic or ¢ ectrie or chemigal agencies. 
In the other»two -kingdoms, tzed ob- 
jjeets are described, exhibiting that ‘well 
known pesucs plait mysterious influence, 
that mode of divine operation, which we 
familiarly call life. Py 

The: vegetable kingdom comprehends 
every plant, as herb, tree, grass, ferns, sea- 
weed, &c., as well ag the lichens and fungi, 
those often minute and shapeless objects, 
fastened to rocks and trees, or buried ‘in the 
earth, or. just projecting their heads above 


its surface.. Plants cover the earth and 
rocks, and throng the waters, from the 
equator to the highest latitude yet attained 


by suffering industry, To him, who has 
thought of the yegetable world, ehiefly in 
the ‘cedar of Lebanon,’ or the lofty pine or 
of the forests, or in the general dress 
green that decks the country, or in the 
blushing carnations that.adorn our gardens 
and pastures, or waste their beauty and 
fragrance on ‘the desert air,’ the vegetable 
kingdom is yet certo arom ; and he 
is a stranger to ight with which the 
naturalist searches oa ts history of a 
plant too insignificant to arrest 
common attention for an instant. All this 
world of vegetable life and wonder it is the 
province of the botanist to explore, and to 
pour into the treasures of Netural His- 


tory the descriptions of the riches he has 
rocured from these varied and wonderful 
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vst latter divts i ae is, of 
eh idee is 4 Yast multitude, but wh 
pe sh few attractions to niost minds, may 
pot pe with only this general considéra- 
3 while the former division, which con- 
thins @ié common, and most usefll, and 
o¥fidinefital plants, is opert to the examina- 
tidn of any mitid: The division of plants 
ito Classes, Orders, Genera, and Species, 
oY inté Natural Fumilies and Orders, Bans 
dérs the prosecution of any part of 
& Thatter‘of comparative ease. Conhiected 
a9 this inny ‘be, with the facts of their econo- 
use, as food for man or beast, as em. 
ployed ih the “gréat variety of arts and 
hianhdfictures, as medi¢ine, or as mere or- 
ridinent, atid thus supporting rational life, 
or promoting the convetiience and restor- 
ing’the health of mian, or of multiplying the 
sdUrees Of rational en oyment, and of de. 
emits Ds verfestly the powers and 
betty of tlie hei frame, even a partial 
kno er of the vegetable kingdom must 
be deeply interesting to all who can ac- 
quire it. 

The dnimal kingdom is the last and 
highest of the three grand divisions of 
nitural objects. The organization is more 
complex and wonderful, and the life itself 
of ‘higher character. Although it has not 
been risa sy easy, in every instance, to 

int out the difference between a vegetable 

iid an ‘Animal, ft will be sufficient to con- 
Sidgr voluntary motion as the characteristic 
of rae animal kingdom. Even in the lowest 

grade of shell-fish, confined to a rock, we 
86¢ indications of the same voluntary power. 


Zoology is the arrangement and. deserip- 
tion of animals. .'The divisions are very 
logical, and. the system very complete. If 
tr econsider it only in relation to beasts, 

irds, fishes, &c., 4 selection of £, objects of 
yletge, is very easy. 

‘ egnite au rae taWever, to the 
multitude of objects in t imal kuigdom, 
I shal merely mention chitke of the divi- 
sions, in zoology: Crustaceology, the 
poli of shellfish, as crabs, lobsters, 
apanens és 5 Concholae ys of shells, as the 

oyster, snail, dc. ;; Entomology, of 
properly So called,:bugs, flies, bees, 

en ; Herpetology, of oviparous quadrupeds, 
croec og turtles, lizards, frogs, dec. ; 
of snakes and serpents; Ichthy- 

) ae Cietology, of whales, dol- 

— &c.,. which. produce their young 

ie and support ¢ em. by milk; Orns- 
thology, of birds; Mazology, of quadru- 
peds producing liying young and suckling 


gia ‘Reasons for the preceding general 
Vi 

haye crneidetad the objects of Natural 
Hisipy thus particularly for several, .rea- 


i That the magnitude of the..subject, 
in all its parts, may come. up. before us, 
and convince us that only a small part 
of it can be introduced into common 
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8 and difficulty in attaining a 

of it is not oppreed to the po Es 
val all a” is dunes in ee ae oP 
schools he full and scientific. st 

the subject would be EE 

4. That he is. a,publie benefactor, who 
leads the minds of youth. to any interesting 
mpowionge of any of the multiplied works 
of, the. Creator, or surrounds them with 
facilities for becoming better acquainted 
with these: works. The honor now 
upon many who have labored im this cause, 
will continue to rewerd those. who shall 
labor for the. same. great object. 

Ill. Selection: of Subjects in Natural 
Science. 

Those parts of Natural History generally | 
considered most appropriate to common 
schools are Mine y and Geology, Bo. 
tary, and somé: portion of Boateng” “only 
parts of these can be made use ‘of. 


Ta Mineralogy, the’ names and ‘general 
properties of the minerals about a town or 
district,: so as to ‘bé readily recognized, 
might be easily acquired ; and in Geology 
the knowledge of t , rocks and ‘strata o 
rocks or earth, wherever any were visible : 
also, chee uses of these substances 
in the arts. ‘This has already beet proved 
by ‘experinient im several schools in Massa- 

chusetts ; and minerals have ' been sent ‘to 
other schools, by way of exchange. 


In Chemistry, a large number of experi- 
ments of the simpler ak might be per- 
formed by means of simple and commen 
articles. “A little expense would enable a 
teacher to exhibit some of the gases, and 
some of the more striking experiments, «_ 
have known boys of ten years of age, in, 
my school, form the illuminating gas bya 
méans of a tobacco pipe and some oily seed, 
as that of the butternut. or, sunflower, ce- 
miehted in the bowl by clay, and have seen 
them delighted with the bright flame fae Page 
duced by its combustion at "he end 
stem. 


In Botany, the parts of plants one 
in the descriptions, as the several parts of 
the flowers and leaves, and the arrange- 
ment, of plants,.as well, as the names of 
many genera and species, might be learned. 
I knew. a lad of eleven, years, who, by col. 
lecting plants with a botanist two summers, 
ia the names of four hundred. speeies, 
and was. able to distinguish many money: 


Be Zoology,. some of the parts of Ento: | 
y would be most , as insects are 
“ abundant, and« many of their bene, 
are so easily detected; of Herpetology, in 
relation to tortoises, lizards, &e. 3 of Con- 
chology, in respect to land and fresh water 
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ing;.or, in buying, selling, or consumin 
pene fabrics. is ds, therefore, worthy mn 


or linen, of which. the .cloth is composed. 
To.understand how this can be effected, we 
must.acquaint ourselves with the laws of 

affinity.) Affinity is nothing more 


than the disposition or tendency which two 


or more substances have to unite and form 
& new compound, differing tly in some 
of its qualities from the simple substances 
of which it.is }one substance is 
igi said to have an affinity for another 
. when, on being brought in contact, it unites 

with and assumes new. appearances: and 

qualities... For, example,; if iron and sul- 

phurie. acid: (oil of vitriol) be brought to- 

er, they gradually unite and form sul- 
hate. of iron | vitriol or hoprioae 
ut the sulphuric acid has a. stronger aff. 
nity for lime than it has for iron; if, there- 
fore, lime be brought into contact with sul. 
phate of itoa, the sulphuric acid quits the 
iron, seizes on. the lime, and forms sulphate 
of lime (plaster of Paris.)\ Substances 
used in d ; an affinity for the 
fibres of the cloth, and when dissolved in 
water or some other liquid, and brought 
into contact, they unite, and change either 
the color of the fibres, or so change their 
qualities, as to dispose them. to unite with 
other coloring matter for which before they 


no | ity. | 
The art of dyeing, then, consists in com- 
bining a certain coloring matter with the 
of the cloth... This process cannot be 
well performed unless the dye-stuff be 
issolved in some liquid, and the particles 
so separated that their attraction for each 
other becomes weaker than the attraction 
for them exerted by the cloth..When the 
cloth is dipped into this solution, it attracts 
- -olorimg matter, and from its stronger 
ty. takes it from the solvent and fixes 
it upon itself. . The. facility. with which 
cloth imbibes a dye, depends on two cir- 
cumstances, namely, the affinity between 
the cloth and the dye-stuff, and the affinity 


between th dye.stuff.and its solvent. It is 
of im nce to preserve @ due proportion 


between pap mpl pw as wren 
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stuff should, in many cases, be dissolved in 
& liquid, for which it has a weaker affinity 





‘wool or silk. ‘Thus we | 
“solved in sulphuric acid | 
‘cotton and linen it is better dissolved in 
vil . Was it le to obtain a suffi- 
cient variety of coloring matters having a 
tem Smid for cloth, the art of dyeing 
‘would be exceedingly simple and easy. But 
this is by no means the ease ; if we except 

the i is scarcely possessed of a 
dye. st lich yields of itself a good 
color, sufficiently B sa hrcorvvee to deserve the 
name of a dye. To obviate this difficulty, 
some substance must be employed which 
has a strong affinity both for the cloth and 


“use iton dis- 
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for this purpose are called mordants. Those 
chiefly used ‘are earth, or metals, in the 
forth ‘of salts or in’ solution, tan, and oil. 
One of the most: frequently used is alum. 
‘This salt is composed of pure clay (alumina) 
dissolved in sulphuric acid. Into a solution 
of alum the cloth is dipped, the fibre of the 
cloth having a stronger affinity for the clay 
than the sulphuric acid has, unites perma- 
nently with it. It is then taken out, washed 
and. dried, and will be found a good deal 
heavier than before, although the color re- 
mains the same, the clay; which now forms 
a part of it, being perfectly white. The 
cloth may now be dyeed by dipping it in a 
solution ;of any coloring matter for which 
the clay has.a strong affinity. The clay 
and coloring matter may be united previous 
to. the immersion of the cloth, and the 
fibres. will still unite themselves with the 
compen but not. so equally and perma- 
nently. as when dipped into each of the 
solutions separately. But the sulphuric 
acid has rather too strong an affinity for the 
clay to yield. it readily even to wool. , Most 
dyers, therefore, add to the solution of alum 
a quantity of tartar. Tartar is composed 
of potash and an acid found in grapes and 
some other vegetables, called tartaric acid. 
When solutions of alum and tartar are 
mixed, the sulphuric acid quits the clay and 
seizes on the potash, dislod ing at the same 
time the tartarie acid, which seizes in turn 
‘on the clay just abandoned by the sulphuric 
acid., The tartaric acid, having a weaker 
affinity for the clay than the sulphuric acid 
possesses, yields it more readily to the 
cloth. Another Pe ip is also gained : 
the sulphuric acid remains combined with 
the potash, and this corrosive substance is 
thereby prevented from injuring the texture 
of the cloth. For cotton and buen: which 
have a weaker affinity to clay than wool or 
silk, another process becomes necessary. 
Lead or lime dissolved in acetic acid (vine- 
gar) is poured into the solution of alum. A 
solution of sugar of lead is frequently used. 
The sulphuric acid quits the clay and seizes 
on the lead or lime, both of which, united 
with this acid, form insoluble powders, 
which fall to'the bottom, arid thé acetic acid 
unites with the clay, for which it possesses 
only a weak affinity, and readily yields it to 
the cotton or linen immersed in it. 

Metallic salts*may also be used as mor- 
dants. Those of iron and tin are exten- 
sively used in dyeing. Iron is used asa 
mordant in two states, in that of sulphate 
of iron, (copperas,) or acetate of iron, that 
is, iron dissolved in vinegar or in the acid 
obtained by distilling wood (pyrolygneous 








Tin is used as a mordant:in three states— 
i in nitre-muriatic acid, (a mixture 
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loyed by dyers. It is 


|in the following. manner: Melt. block. tin 
‘and pour it into water briskly agitated with 


a@ bundle of small rods, take of this granu- 
lated tin 2 oz., nitric acid 1 lb,, water 4 lb., 
‘common salt or sal ammoniag 2 08.) mix 
them together in a glass vessel, and the tin 
will be slowly .dissolved.* When. nitro- 
muriate of timis to be used as a mordant, 
it is dissolved in a large quantity,of water 
and the cloth is dipped in the solution, until 
sufficiently saturated. It is then.taken out, 
washed, and dried. Tartar is usually dis- 
solved in the water along with the) nitro 
muriate’ of tin. This changes the com- 
pound into a solution of the tartrate of tin 
and nitro-mutiate of potash. The tartrate 
of tin is again decomposed by the cloth, 
The metal quits the acid and attaches itself 
to the fibres of the cloth, and in this state 
possesses a strong affinity for coloring 
matters, and forms with them the most per- 
manent and brilliant dyes. 

Tan is also employed, along with other 
mordants. It is found in pes tig oak and 
hemlock. barks,, sumach, and 9in a great 
variety of other vegetables, It is that part 
of barks, &c. which has a strong affinity 
for glue, of which hides are chiefly..com- 
posed, unites with it ahd foPms leather. It 
has a strong affinity also for cloth and for 
several coloring matters. Silk is capable 
of absorbing a very great proportion of tan, 
and thereby acquires a gredt increase of 
weight. For this purpose alone it is some- 
times employed by silk manufactures. Tan 
is qpen employed, also, along with other 
mordants, in order to produce a compound 
mordant. Oil is also used for the same 
purpose, in dyeing cotton and linen, 

Besides these mordants there are several 
other substances frequently used as aux- 
iliaries, either to facilitate the combination 
of the mordant with the cloth, or to alter 
the shade of color; the chief of these are 
tartar, sugar of lead, common salt, sal am- 
moniac, sulphate of copper, (blue Vitriol,) 
acetate of. copper, &c. 

Mordants not only render the dye per- 
manent, butt have also considerable. influ- 
ence on the color produced. The same 
coloring matter. produces very different 
dyes, according as the mordant is changed. 
Cochineal, with~salts of iron, produces 
black,-with the salts of tin, scarlet,-and with 
alum; crimson. In dyeing, then, it is not 
only necessary td.procute a mordant which 
has a sufficiently strong affinity for the 
coloring matter and the cloth, and a color. 
ing matter which possesses the wished-for 
color in perfection, but we must procure a 
mordant and a coloring matter which, when 
combined together, shall producefthe wished 
for color in perfection. 


because they are the foundation of all their 
other processes, are four, viz. blué, yellow, 
red, and black.. A few simple direct‘ons for 
dyeing wool, silk and cotton of these colors 
will now be given. We write for prudent 
and economical housewives, silk culturists, 
and agricultural manufacturers, and the 
means within the reach of such must there- 





* When common salt, which is composed of 
muriatic acid*and soda, or sal ammoniac, composed 
of the same acid and.-ammonia, is mixed with diluted 
nitric acid, a part of the nitric acid seizes'on the soda 
bal ges or and sets at liberty a part of the m j 
acid, which mixing with the remaining ae 
forms nitro-muriatic acid, (aqua regia,) which readily 
dissolves:tin, gold, &c. it iy more economical, how- 
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fore be kept continually in yiew, in all the 
operations recommended. — ) 
" Blie.—Indigo is the only substance that 
cati be éddtomically used in families for 
‘coloring blue. ‘The best or purest indigo is 
light, éasily powdered, tasteless, almost 
destitute of smell, and breaks smoothly, 
that isy;with smooth surfaces. Some will 
float on water, and this is generally the 
wrest. The color of indigo also vaties. 
here is the blue, the violet, atid ¢oppet 
colored, Although these may all contain 
nearly the same quantity of coloring mat- 
ter, yet they are differently valued, the blue 
selling 20 per cent, higher than the violet, 
and from 40 to 80 per cent. more than the 
copper colored. ‘The blue is preferred b 
dyers for combination, or solution in sti- 
phuric acid, and the copper colored for the 
indigo vat, in which it. is dissolved in a 
potash ley, aided by bran, madder, or other 
vegetable prodticts, in a state of fermenta- 
tion. Before indigo cant be applied and 
fixed upon the fibre of cloth, it must be 
dissolved in water. But it cannot be dis- 
solved in water in its blue state; it must be 
converted to a green or yellow color, and 
then it readily dissolves, is attracted by the 
fibres of the cloth, becomes permanently 
combined with them, atid on being exposed 
to the air becomes again blue. In the solu. 
tion of the indigo, therefore, consists, the 
whole art of coloriig blae.. The following 
are among the most easy and simple 
methods of dissolving indigo, or, in other 
words, forming a blue dye. 

First Method.— Take indigo, well pow- 
dered, one ounce ; quick lime, one ounce ; 
potash, two ounces ; copperas, two ounces ; 
molasses, half a pint; warm water, one 

lion. Mix, and stir occasionally, pan | 

e vessel, of copper, iron, or earthen, wel 
covered and in.a warm place, The liquor 
will soon become green, covered. with a 
copper colored or blue scum. In twenty- 
four hours it will be fit for use. Immerse 
the stuff to be colored for a longer or 
shorter time, according to the shade re- 
quired. The strength of the color may 
also be varied by using a greater or less 
quantity of water. A very little practice 
will enable. any one. to give wool, silk, or 
cotton, properly prepared, with this dye, a 
beautiful and permanent blue, of any shade 
they may choose. 

Second Method — Saxon Blue.—In this 
method, the indigo is dissolved by the aid 
of sulphuric acid, without losing its blue 
color, but it undergoes a change which 
renders it less permanent, and is therefore 
not much used, except for articles not very 
durable, or when a deep, unfading tint is 
not considered of much importance. This 
preparation is kept in the, shops, under the 
name of Liquid Blue, or Chemical Blue, 
and is much used for blueing white cotton 
and linen garments, from which it is readily 
washed out, even in cold water. It is also 
extensively used in coloring greens, giving, 
with yellow, a more brilliant color than the 
blue obtained by the first method. On wool 
and silk it is much more. durable than on 
cotton, and on articles which do not require 
frequent washing, may be often used advan- 
pa, aoe as a blue dye.” It is prepared as 
follows : 

Take indigo, well powdered, one ounce ; 
sulphuric acid, four ounces — mix it in a 
glass or stone ware vessel, and let.it stand 
twenty-four hours, stirring it occasionally — 
then add one ounce of dried potash. = 
it stand twenty-four hours: longer, add 
half a pint of water, and bottle it up for use. 

Mix a wine glass full of this liquid in a 
pail full'of boiling water, and dip the stuffs 
till they acquire the color desired. ‘More 





ellow.—There are a tn 
that, by the aid of the mordants alum -and 


these, viz. the yellow oak bark, or quercitron 
bark, as it has been named in En , 
being very plenty in this country, it seems! 
avers unnecessary even to mention any 
other. 

To dye 10 Ibs. weight of cloth, or wool- 
len stuffs, of the highest and most beauti- 
ful orange yellow, I Ib. of itron bark, 
and the same weight of mttrio-sulphate of 
tin, will be required* ; the bark, powdered 
and tied up in a bag of thin cotton or linen 
cloth, may be first put into the dyeing 
vessel, which of course must be brass, 
copper, glass or earthen, with hot water, 
for the space of six or eight minutes ; then 
the murio-sulphate of tin may be added, 
and the mixture well stirred two or three 
thinutes. The cloth, previously wet tho- 
roughly with warm water, may be put in 
and turned briskly a few minutes ; the color 
applies itself in this way so equally to the 
cloth, and so quickly, that after the liquor 
begins to boil, the highest yellow may be 
produced in less than fifteen minutes, 
without any danger of its proving uneven.* 





* Murio-sulphate of tin. . This preparation differs 
— from et muriate of tin, ws hg at em of 
tin, the method ing which is gi in a 
— part of the cua Tt is pre sony fol- 
lows : Take six ounces’ of muriatic acid, and pour it 
upon about the same weight of tin, granulated.as above 
directed, in a glass vessel. Then pour slowly upon 
the same four ounces of sulphuric acid, and let it stand 
in a warm till the acids saturate themselves with 
tin, that is, till they will dissolve no more, which will 
be. soon effected, if heat be applied, and gradually 
without being heated. 

* Should a deeper orange tint be desirable, add to 
the quercitron bark a little madder, perhaps an ounce 
or less to ‘the pound of bark, econtting to the color 
desired. This will greatly increase the beauty of the 
color, when examined by candle-light 





Or raisinG CepARS FRoM THE SzEp, 
AND TRANSPLANTING THEM FoR HepGes. 
—We annex below the extract . referred 
to by our correspondent, and thank him for 
pointing out what we had forgotten, and 
still more for adding thereto his own ex- 
perience on the subject. 

Fayetteville N. C., Feb. 16, 1835. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Mr. S. Hobson will find in page 22, 
Vol. HI. of the American Farmer, the mode 
of raising cedar hedges from the seed. I 
have followed the directions given there 
with the most satisfactory results. More 
than half the cedar berries prepared and 
planted agreeably to those instructions ve- 
getated and flourished well. 

I have not lost more than one tree in 50 
by transplanting, unless the tops were cut 
off. In that case. the trees die or decline, 
so as to be of little@ccount: they will im- 
prove by severe. trimming if the top is. left 
perfect. I prefer,a wet season in March 
or April for transplanting ever-greensj but 
have succeeded by taking proper pains at 
all seasons, except the extremes of heat 
and cold. B.R. 

[From the American Farmer,] 
_ Gather the berries in November or De- 
cember. “Rub off the. ski and wash the 
kernels—rubbing them well» between the 
hands, so as to get off as much of, the 
resinous substance as ible, then mix 
them with unslacked ashes, and let them 








tin, dye yellow. But the very best of all 


feiported ai native plants, roots and barks, |{ 
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thought, is, after gathering the crop, to, 


apart for the-plough to 










hedge is as high as you it 
about seven feet high, and. three anda half 
feet broad, is, sufficient. ak 

N. B.. The better you cleanse the kernel, 
the more certainly the seed, will vegetate— 
by proper care an excellent hedge may be 
expected in seven years, which for beauty 
and durability cannot be surpassed, ewher 
by thorns or any other growth. 


Broom Corn. By H.C. [For the New 
York. Farmer and American Gardener's 
Magazine. | 
The cultivation of: Broom Corn is carried 

on to a very great extent on.some of theal- 

luvial lands on the Connecticut river, and in 
small patches in many of the.interior towns 

The towns of Hadley and, Hatfield raise 

large quantities, which are manufactured; 

into brooms, and distributed throughout the. 
country. The seed is considered of ab 
two-thirds of the value of oats, and, mixem 
with corn, makes an excellent provender ff 
the fattening either of swine or neat cattle., 

The return of seed is somewhat precarious ; 

but often it is abundant, and will more than 

pay the whole expense of cultivation and. 
preparing the crop for the market. - I have- 
known a case in which 150 buskels of good. 
seed have been obtained from an acre ; and. 
I haye been assured, on good sip 





‘a still larger yield, though this is not, 


quently to be expected. One. thousand. 
pounds of broom to an acre is @ very goed. 
crop.. It will pay well for manurimg andi 
good culture. No crop is more beautiful, 
than the standing corn when in perfection. 
It frequently attains.a height of 12 to 16, 
feet. The stalks of the plant are very long 
and hard, and, therefore, rather diffioult to, 
load upon a cart. They are considered. as 
of no value but for manure. 
practice is to table the corn, that is, to. cut 
off the top,.or tassel the broom, as it. is, 
called, about two feet frorn the sea pint 
bending the stalks of two rows together, lay. 
it down until it is seasoned and fit to be 
carried in. The remainder of the stalks, 
are then burnt in. the spring in the field, 
and some little advantage is derived. from 
the ashes. A much’ better way, it Js 






the stalks and lay them lengthwise 
rows, and plough them immediately under. 
They will become entirely decomposed. by. 
spring. A still better mode is to. carry. 
them into the cattle and sheep-yards, where 
they become incorporated with the mam 

and make a valuable addition to, th @ com: 


post heap, brig: feos latetnel 
in rows, wide enough 


dropped in’ hills’ abq 


The seed is planted 
between them, and 
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— i It readily spring 
(124 Cents ; had he Sorcery retained his |} 
broom until’ this’ time, ‘the profits would 
‘Have been eréatly entianced: whilé the te 
‘penses would, of course, have remained thé 


same. 
ae of. the Visa cultivating 
an. acre of Corn: in real 


dows, in the year 4834, by Mr. salon 


‘Hawkes : 

j $1: 25 
Holeing out, one third of a day's work,” 34 
Tet Iéadg of manure, at 75 vent t ‘ 


Putting matitite in the hill, 
Planting, one day’s work, 00 
Seed, 4 quarts, at 75 cents per bushel, 10 


Hoeing, first, tyme 3 1-2 days, 3.60 
do 2d do 38 do 8.00 
do 38d do 2 1-2 do 2.50 


season, * 
Tabling and cutting, 


days, 
Gathering, carting, an 


- 1.00 
4. ‘i 
packing away, 2.5 


$28.68 
The expense of cultivating one acre is 
$28.68 cents, the labor being rated at- one 
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dollar per day, whieh is more than the ac- 


tual cost; 48 I hited my laborers by the}; 


month, at ‘fiom six to ten dollars per month, 


The yield was at the rate of 991 pourids to : 


the acre. Had all my gtound ‘been. fully |) 4. 
stooked, it would have exceeded ten huh- 
dred pounds per acre. 

The expense of scraping the brush for 


the seed was thirty-three cents per hundred |j 


The brush wags sold at $4 cents 
per pound. é crop of seed was light 

and poor; fifty bushels to three acres, 
worth 16 2-3 cents per bushel, or $8.38 to 
an acre. 


pounds. 


Summary expense of cultivation of 





one acre as above, 28.68 | sin 
Scraping 1000 pounds, 3.30 
Board of matiS days, . 1.07 | 
Rent of land, say $16 per atre, 16.06 
49.05 
Sale of brush, 1000 Ibs. at 84¢. 85.00 


Seed upon one acre, 8.33 





Nett profit on one aere, $44.28 


The sale of thé brush at 12} cents 8 


pound, the present price, would have 


hanced the profits forty dollars, ‘and thadé |f 


them $84.28. 
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to labor at it@an be often done is ‘fot 
to be expected; and yet there | no 
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erario No. 1, vol. I. Mexico—1835, p. 100.—This is 
















“LITERARY NOTICES: 

‘Worxs or James K. Pavivine, ‘vols. I.and'TE. 
Uniform edition. New “York, Hinpen '& Bito- 
riters.—The ‘two ‘volumes which commence the 
series carry ius back at Once to the days of our boy- 
hood—and to the impressions, yet fresh and uneffa- 


cod, which Salmaguniii, on its first appearance, made | 


upon young and ‘old of the ‘town :— we have here 
Salmagundi re-published. Mr. Pauiding, it'is well 
known, shares with Washington Irviug in the au- 
thorship of these charming papers—which have 
been revised by both, ‘but'thost judiciously not al- 
tered—“'a few of the most glaring errors and fip- 
pancies only,” as it is modestly said in the preface, 
having been expunged. ‘To the thousands and tens 
oT ae of readers of the present day; who only 

ow Salmagundi by tradition, the publishers have, 
in pe volumes, rendered an acceptable ‘service: 
They have, too, given them a very handsome me- 
chanical dress and execution, 

Tae Famuy Boor, on Inerrvctions CONCERN- 
ING Tite ReLaTions Of Lire: 1 vol. New York, 
D, Aprteton & Co.—Practical religion, ‘as it is 
called for, and exemplified, in the every day life of 


those who ure truly influenced by its spirit, is the | 


theme ‘of this volume, It is therefore a serious 
yolume, aud only ‘to be taken in hahd by such’as 
are disposed seriously to inquire into, and abide by, 
the lessons it inculeates. 

The whole story of the Sutton family is well de- 
vised, and sustained with skill and consistency. 


Pencm, Sxercues, or Outline of Character and 
Manners—by Miss Leste. Second series. 1 
vol.: Garry, Lea & Buancharp.—Keen observa- 
tion, ‘quick perception of the ridiculous, and a quiet 
hamor in the mode of bringing ott the characters, 
recommend these Pencil Sketches—now gatharéd 
into a volume, from the different periodicals in 
which they originally appeared. 


Works or Mrs. Suerwoop; vol 10—uniform 
edition-+New York; Harrer & Broturs.—tin 
this volume ‘the Lailyof the Manor is continued; 
being the.second of four volumes, in which this 
portion of Mrs, Sherwood’s works are to be com- 

Revista Mexicana. Periodico cientifico y lit-| 
the cornmiencement of a periddical work, formed 
somewhat on the plan of the Qurterly’s of Ergland 
and ‘America, but embracing also matter, which 
with us is deemed appropriate tothe pages of a 
Monthly Magazine. It is tobe published once In 
every two months ; and, as we are informed in a 
well written introduction, embraces a large circle of 
topies for discussion, from which politics are ex- 
cluded. 

A brief notice of the subjects of some of the arti- 
cles will perhaps furnish the most correct idea of 
the work. The first article is “ upon the capacity 
of the Indians to form abstract and genéral ideas,” 
and purports to be a “refutation of Robertson.” 

In the department of History we find “ decu- 
ments pertaining to the reign of Philip IV.” pub- 
lished for the first time from'the drigingl Mss,, aiid 
a notice of “ some of the voyages and rose itiice dis- 
coveries made by the Spanish ;” ’ commencing in 

1393, und brought down to 1792. This i is €xtract- 
ed. from Nuvarrete’s collection of find dis- 
eoveries;. and ithas.occurred to'us, that in the de- 
partment of history, the work may be made one of 


| sis, to Kav. 
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much intérest tothe American antiquarian. By 
Yhe Way, the successful application 6f steain as 
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boat of 200 tops, in the presence of mary. Hewas || each. 


ee a Mae te ‘whidle 
transaction, extracted from the royal archives, and 

duly authenticated, is presented by Navarrete, 
There is also @ very ‘interesting 


sketch of Détia Beatris de ‘Bovadilla, the 

















companion and Heroic friend of Queen eae tl ‘Hon, 


was ¢o ‘her earnest, and, according ‘to Pinel, elo- 
quent entreati¢s, that the Catholic Queen was pre- 
vailed'én to extehd ‘to “ the ‘preat “admiral” ‘that 
Patronage which resulted in the discovery. of 
America. 

‘We have not toom for farther remark on the oth 
ér aiticlés. “We hope that so fruitful ‘a theme as 
the antiquities of Mexico will not be overlooked in 
succeeding numbers of the work, and commending, 
as we most cheerfully do, this first specimen, for 
mich interesting matter, presented onéxcellént pa- 
per and in a beautiful type, we shall look with in- 
terest for those which are tofollow. 

‘Tae Repusticx or Lerrers; No, 53. Edited 
Mr. H. H. Nicholas: New York; Geo. Drar- 
Born.—dIn Wednesday’s:paper we referred to-4his 


few auspices Undér which this work was hence- ||'q 


forth to ‘appear, and we now haye to ackhowledge 
the first number of the the third volume. The Es- 
says of Elia, {Charles Lamb,) lead off, and to 
give anidea of the cheapness of this production, it 
may be stated that the two volumes of these Es- 
says, will be oomprized in three numbers, costing 
18 3-4 cents, of the Republic of Letters. Nor is 
this result ._produced by employing small type, or 
commen materials. Qn the contrary the stereo- 
typed pages are open, clear, and distinct, and the 
paper is white and of cxcellent quality. 


Jacos’s Latin Reaver, with notes and illustra- 


tiohs, by Joun D. Oercey: Sth New York edition’: Bow 


New-York, W. E. Dean. In statifig the title of 
this schdol-book, and the faet that it has alrehdy 
passed to a fifth edition here, we furnish its ‘best 
and sufficient voucher. 

An Eneuisu Gramman, in which the principles 
of the language are methodically arranged and 
practically illustrated, &e. &ei, for the use of 
schools: by Corneuivs B. Everest : Norwich, 
J. Dunnam. This is a well printed graniniar, 
which adopts the method of instruction of Murray: 


Annals or PankNoxoey : vol. Il, No. 1; Bos- 
ton, Marsu, Caren & Lyon. We have not before 
seen this periodical which must now be of some 
age. Itis published under the superintendence of 

a cominittee, who are the Rev. John Pierpont, Mr. 
W. B. Fowle, and Doctors F. F. Flagg and John 
Flint. 

Tue History oz Ingranp: by Thomas Moore, 
Esq., vol. I., Philadelphia; Carey Lea & Buan- 
cHARD.— We have, before, in speaking of this first 
volute of a work, that will’ swell through several 
we presume, described it, on the faith of some ex- 

tracts we have seen, as full of antiquarian research, | 
Written in a Style the opposite of that which 
Moore has heretofore adopted, and dry enoiigh t to 


be in keeping, with the musty records, which have: it 


been ransacked for materials. Its history comes 
down Shy to the end of the seventh century. Ass 
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it advances towards our ages, it will also, we doubt ||’ . a 


not, increase in interest. 
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f He w 
ac- 1| perfect. “with, coat:ot bine ‘matted 
se a Geily hinds dliow: bb shui Surved neck and tremen- 


checked liim—* Tis but a moment, my 
r,” said she, *tis but a. moment,”—she raised 
the child in her and herself handed it to,the 
executioner. | The little creature, frightened by. the 
Savage looks ofthe man, screamed out, “ Don’t 
Ieave me, mother—come with me—don’t leave me.” 
“T will not pe beat? Ate be'with you 
ima moment.” The chil was- pacified, and the 
mother turned towards her aged parent, and buried 
her face in his neck; he, too, bent forward till his 
peg hair flowed phe her shoulders. ‘Thus they 
saw nothing—yet they were so near they must 
have heard the bi of the string, a looted the 
ponderous axe—its clatter as it fell, A’ stron 
‘shudder shoal the tearhe of the mother: but whee 
the executioner Called out, “Now for the woman,” 
‘she raised her placid fae ftom her father’s neck— 
looked fondly in his face—kissed his cheek—* For 
a gs moment, ge father.” She stepped 
with a light fitm tread from the ‘wagon—mounted 
the scaffold—and'in a'moment’ she was with her 
won teen So ; he apt summoned all 
energies for this last scene in his life’s drama, 
and he played. it. nobly, Never in the proudest 
_ days of his power had the minister looked or moved 
_with a loftier dignity. “With a‘wave of the hand, 
he repulsed the rude advances of one of the guard, 
who would. have assisted his descent from the 
wagon. Self-sustained, in body as in mind, he ad- 
_vanced slowly to the scaffold—even the fiends who 
surrounded it were awed—they shrunk back, and 
allowed the old man to place himself, almost. unas- 
sisted, on the platform.” They would have bound 
him, but he gave a forbidding’look—it was enough 
—the executioner retiréd—the plank was | ptshed 
forward—and for a’momént the old man must 
have seen, in ‘the basket below, the heads of his 
children, This ‘additional Pang, if it. was one, was 
short ; the executioner jerked the string, and all was 
over, ie 
We conclude. with a short and well-related naval 
incident—if so a passage on shore may be called : 
A few years. since, thé officers of our, frigate, 
then lying at Mahon, were invited by the Dutch 
to joix in the funeral ceremonies of paying 
the last tribute of respect, to one of their departed 
shiptostes, At the appointed hour we assembled 
on board the Dutch ship, and shortly after took our 
station in a line of some ten or twelve. boats, pull- 
ing minute strokes, with colors half-mast.. Land- 
ing at fort St. Philip, the procession moved in the 
following order: our band in the van playing a fu- 
neral dirge, the Dutch marines, then the coffin, 
borne by eight men, a division of sixty sailors, fol- 
lowed by the Datch and American officers and a 
number of citizens. In this order we coramenced 
our march tp to the burying ground with slow and 
martial tread, It was certainly an imposing scene, 
and one well calculated to call forth sober and sol- 
emn feelings, and reflections of a melancholy cast. 
When about midway in our passage, a scene took 







hen a: 


place which. € pen, the pencil, or tongue, is in- 

dequate to describe, changing our gravity to mirth, 
and upsetting. all our gloomy meditations. We 
came'to a en halt- ‘music ceased, and were 


seen retreating to the rear; the Dutch, marines, 
from the “reverse arms,” brought their piétes to 
the “charge,” with. fixed bayonets—the swords 
leaped from the scabbards and glistened in the sun ; 
and withthe clattering of instruments, the clash- 
ing of arms, and the “war shout” of our. party, 
we received the enemy. pe came down upon. us, 
under cover of a cloud of dust, breaking through 
troops, tp he coffin, ling some un- 
foots tossing others in the air, and dispersin 


the rest of the party ; and then halting in his furi- 
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roam the 
lakge, powerfull pepe of 


shoulders—his body smooth and of a glossy 


| :black—his horns were short, stout, and well point- 
j,ed. He'was grazing 


ietly in a field, when his 
attention was attracted by the music; but the sight 
the band soon roused 

passion, and he commenced pawing the earth, 
thrashing his tail, and shaking his head, with evi- 
dent signs of increasing anger ; then he would 
make one or two fearful bounds, plough up the 
earth with his horns, and’throw himself into a 


thousand attitudes: at last, as the parents near- |) 


ed him, his rage became ungovernable, and clearing 
the wall with a graceful leap, he came bounding 
along the road with his head down, his nostrils 
distended, his eyes glaring fire, the foam flying 
from his mouth, bellowing most furiously, with his 
tail well “peaked up,” dashed through our ranks 
with all the force and gallant bearing of Murat’s 
cavalry—and one might say with equal effect !—I 
never witnessed a more ludicrous scene, or heard 
such a burst of laughter as came from our ranks! 
Oh! how I wished for Hogarth to have sketched 
that inimitable scene! The subject, “a Quixotic 
‘bull routing a military funeral!!! It took some 
time to get in order again, I mean in regard to po- 
sition, for our risibles were too highly charged not 
to render an occasional blow off absolutely necessa- 
ry: the weight of gravity was too light not to 
keep the valve close; and when it did start. up, 
there was a bursting forth that convulsed the whole 
rty: how the ceremony was performed, I do not 
ow. I only remember the full vent we gave to 
our feelings on reaching the ship. Oceanus. 
Tae Knicxersocker is, we think, less clever 
‘than'usual, The papers on American literature, 
are tedious and querulous. They are, moreover, 
unjust in the assertion, that public opinion, in this 
country, as to native writers, waits for the sanction 
of transatlantic critics. ‘The real complaint is, as 
we think, that public opinion is sought to be forced 
into the approval of American writings, merely be- 
cause they are American, Our authors, and our 
taste as readers,need much more the repression and 
improvement of judicious criticism, than the stimu- 
‘lus of the forcing American system. 
Of the 'Furf Register we have left ourselves little 
room to say more, than that it abundantly sustains 
its interest for sportsmen. 


Sxetcues or History, Lire, anD Manners 
iw THE West.—Under this title a new work, in 
two volumes, by James Hall, is about to appear. 
It will be published by Harrison Hall, of Phila- 
delphia, and comprise, as we learn from the Pros- 
pectus— 


1. A Treatise on the intercourse between the 
American people and the Indian Tribes. 

2. A Review of the History of French settle- 
ments in Upper Louisiana and the North-Western 
Territory. 

3..A History of the Pioneers of the Western 
States—containing a brief account of the first set- 
tlements on the Ohio river, and Sketches of the 
Habis, Manners, and Institutions of the first sét- 
tlers. 

4. Statistics of the Western States—containing 
a Topographical Sketch of the counntry—an, ex- 
tended description of the region of the Prairies— 
their agricultural advantages, phenomena, &c., 
with a theory of their origin. Account ofithe pub- 
lic lands—the mode of ‘sale and regulations of the 
office—with a review of the various propositions 
made in Congress for disposing of the public.do- 
Maips Steamboat navigation in the West, from its 
first'establishment to the present time—commerce 
and trade of the Western States—remarks on emi- 


gration—with a variety of minor subjects connect- | 


ed with the pappintice, trade, agriculture, and pros- 
pects of the Western States. ; 
The skill of Mr. Hall as a writer—his lofig fa- 


miliarity with the western country—his accuracy 


and his research, cannot fail to render this a valua- 


ble publication. 
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MISCELLANY. : 
_ Tae Aristocracy of ENGLAND 1N THEIR So- 
erat Retarions.——The following are extracts from 
apamphlet published under, the name of “Isaac 
Tompkins, gent.,” ascribed to Lord Brougham, 
“The nobility. of England, though it forms the 
basis and bulk, forms not the whole of our aristo- 
cratic . ‘Toall practical purposes we must in. 


clude under that name all their immediate connex. 


ions, and even all who live in the same circles, have 
the same objects, and from time to time attain the 
same privileges. .The law of the constitution is, 
that only a peer’s eldest son succeeds to his father’s 
honors, and therefore we constantly hear it said that 
all the rest of the oe to the body of the 
people. Nothing can be more true as regards le. 
gal rights—nothing more false as regards political 
and social bias.’ It-4 certain that the eldest son 
alone is deemed by our institutions to‘be born a 
lawgiver, a senator, and a judge; that he alone, be 
he ever so ignorant, stupid, and vicious, is allowed 
to decide upon the great questions of policy and of 
jurisprudence, and to-sit in appeal upon the decis- 
ions of all the legal tribunals of the country, and 
to judge without review all his fellow-citizens for 
property, liberty, limb, and life. ‘These high fune- 
tions are so essentially inherent in him, that no 
bankruptcy, no idiocy (short of being found luna- 


‘tie by commission,) no criminality, can deprive 


him of his judicial and legislative attributes. He 
may have committed felony, and been transported 
—or perjury, and been pilloried—or fraud, and 
been on the tread-mill ; yet, the day after his sen- 
tence expires, he may take his seat next the Lord 
Chancellor or the Atchbishop of Canterbury, and 
turn by his vote the fate of a great measure for 
diffusing universally the justice which he has con- 
temned and outraged; as indeed one voice threw 
out the Local Courts’ Bill: one peer who phpeese 
it had stated his interests to be affected by the 
measure, being personally possessed of a private 
jurisdiction.* An act of Parliament is required 
in such a case to disqualify the hereditary function- 
ary ; and, er eting! ,» a peer in Ireland,’ having 
been convicted of taking bribes to decide a cause 
in the House of Lords there, an act was passed 
prevent him from afterwards judging, but he voted 
on all laws. 

*That all these high, precious, grievous, absurd 
and revolting. privileges} are confined to the eldest 
sons of peers is certain; itis equally certain that 
a more gross mistake never was committed than 
theirs who for this reason affect to ‘consider all the 
younger branches of noble families as equal with 
the rest of the. people. Equal they are in law: 
they can only use and be used like their neigh- 
bors; they pay taxes like them ; they cannot ride 
down the peasant or the shopkeepers with: im- 
punity: butso neither can the peers themselves. 
And yet who'shall say that, except, privilege of ar- 
restfrom debt, and the power of sitting in Par- 
liament and as judges, there is any real difference 
existing by law between the eldest son and his 
brothers, further than there is between a rich man 
anda poor? All belongto the same estate ; all 
are alike a favored race in the Government and 
in society ; albhave advantages unknown to us of 
the common people; and therefore all constitute 
the body of aristocracy in fact, be the law ever s0 
plain in the eldest son’s favor. 

“The same remark applies to all ‘persons who, 
from their fortune and education, live with noble 
families habitually, They are admitted to the 
same familiarities; they receive the. same respect 
from those who foolishly look up to-rank, and yet 
more foolishly gaze at fashion ; they find the ave- 
nueS to power as well as distinction open to them; 
they are born even to political supremacy which 
others earn by working for it and deserving it.— 
What difference in society is there between a lord’s 
second son, or ineed his eldest, and the son of a 
rich ‘squire, especially if he be of old family, that 
is, if his father and grandfather have been squires 
beforehim? It is certainly a very great advan- 
tage of our constitution that nothing’ prevents 
men of no’birth from gaining this station by thelr 
wealth, and talents, and industry; but still they 
are, in -this most, important icular, worse 0 
than hereditary patricians—they have to make 
their way—to win their spurs ; the others start on 
“a vantage ground—they are born spurred. 
ita Yar aty | * + + * * 

i 4 ” our honest, yeoman’s son, our 


gion, endeared by manners, and adorned hy arts. || worthy tradesman’s daughter, may properly ask, 
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‘ what is it that gives the aristocratic circles all this 
extraordinary influence; and first of all,j why is 
the anon into aristocratic society so very high- 
ly prized, thatweof the middle classes are ready 
to loa father and mother, and brother. and sister, 
and cleave unto them, if we can only, at the cost 
of such sacrifices, obtain admittance within their 


? ; 

“ First, it must be admitted that there is a very 
great, a very real charm, in those circles of society. 
The el , of manners. whith there. prevails is 
perfect ; the taste which reigns over all is complete ; 
the tone of conversation is highly Agente infi- 
nitely below that of France indeed, but still most 
fascinating. There is a lightness, an ease, a gaie- 
ty, which to those who have noimportant object in 
view, and who deem it the highest privilege of ex- 
istence, and the utmost effort of genius, to pass 
the hours agreeably, must be all that is most attrac- 


tive. 

“ After this ample admission, let us add ithat 
whoever, after passing an evening in this society, 
shall attempt to recollect the substance of the con- 
versation, will find himself engaged in a hopeless 
task.. It would be easier to record the changes of 
color in a pigeon’s neck,or the series of sounds made 
by an Zolian harp, or the forms ‘and hues of an 
Aurora Borealis. All is pleasing, all pretty, all 
serviceable in passing the time, but all unsubstan- 
tial. If man had nothing to do here below but to 
spend without pain or uneasiness the hours not de- 
voted to sleep, certainly there would be no reason 
to complain of these coteries. But if he is accoun- 
table for his time, then surely he has no right to 
pass it thus. Compared with this, chess becomes 
a science, draughts and backgammon are highly re- 
spectable, Compared with this, dancing, which is 
exercise, and’ even games of romps, are rational 
modes of passing the hours. Compared with this, 
it is worthy of a rational being to read the most 
frivolous romance that was ever penned, or gaze 
upon the poorest mime that ever strutted on the 
stage, 

The want of sense and reason which prevails 
jn these circles ig wholly inconceivable. An ignor- 
ance of all that.the- more refined of the middle, or 
even ofthe lower classes, well know, is accompani- 
ed by an insulting contempt for any one who does 
not know any ef the silty and worthless trifles 
which form the staple of their only knowledge. An 
entire incapacity of reasoning is twin sister to a 
ready and flippant authoritative denial of all that 
reason nas taught others, An utter impossibility 
of understanding what men of learning and experi- 
ence have become familiar with stalks hand in hand 
insolent and exulting, with a stupid denial of truths 
which are all but self-evident, and are of extreme 
importance. Every female member of this exqui- 
site class is under the exclusive dominion of some 
waiting maid, or silly young lover, or slander-mon- 

gering newspaper ; and if not under the sway of 
one paper, lives in bodily fear of two or three.— 
Bribes, entreaties, threats, are by turns employed 
to disarm these tyrants ; and however tormented - 
the wretched victim may be, she is forced by some 
strange fatality, or propensity, to read what most 
tortures her, ‘ 

“Indeed, the relations of this | aristoeratie class 
with the press form one of the features most illus- 
trative of the aristocratic character, replete as it is 
with all the eaprice and waywardness, the unrea- 
soning, and often unfeeling propensities, the alter- 
nate fits of blindness to ali danger, and alarm~where 
all is safe—in short, all that goes to the composition 
ofa child, and aspoiled child. 

* * * * * 

“That their encouragement is confined to the 
vilest portion of the press has long ago been affirm- 
ed, and is not denied. "The respectable journals are 
no favorite reading of theirs. ‘The newspaper that 
fearlessly defends the right, that refuses to pander 
for the headlong passions of the multitude or cater 
for the vicioys appetites of the selecter circles, that 
does its duty alike regardless of the hustings and 
the boudoir, has little chance of lying on the satin- 
wood'table; of being blotted with .wagrammatical 
ill-spelt notes, half-bad English, half worse French, 
wr of being fondled by fingers that have just broken 
a gald-wax-seal on.a grass-green paper, - But more 
especially will.it be. exeluded, ossibly extruded, 
from those sacred haunts of the Corinthian. order, if 
it convey any solid instruction upon a useful or im- 
portant subject, interesting to the species which 
the writers adorn, and the patrieians do their best 
tod e. Even wit the most refined. finds no 

cho in such minds ; andif it be used in illustrating 
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sp ii 
(which it often, may be,) the author is charged 


séending to farce, is the utmost reach of their ca~ 
pacity ; and that is of no value in their eyes unless 
It raises a laugh at a fhiend’s expense. who 
have lived at court, and are capable of better things, 
sa me § carefully eschew all jests; for princes 
take such things as a personal affront—as raising 
the joker to their own level, by calling on them to 
laugh with him. One kind of jest, indeed, never 
fails to find favor in those high latitudes—where 
the author is himself the subject of the merriment, 
Buffoonery is a denizen in all courts, but most com- 


patrician society is fashioned. It is not in the true 
aristocratic circles that any one will adventure the 
most harmless jest who would not pass for a Jaco~ 
bin or a Freethinker. He may make merry with 
the led-captain or the humble companion, or possi- 
bly the chaplain (though that was rather of the 
olden time, before the French Revolution had 
taught the upper orders to pay the homage render- 
ed by vice to virtue, without acquiring piety or 
morals.) Any other kind of wit rather mdicates, if 
tolerated, that the -adventurous individual has 
found his way thither from the lower latitudes of 
the liberal party. 

“From a contemplation of the aristocracy, the re- 
sult of sorrowful observation, not of irritable displea- 
sure, we naturally turn to its lamentable but inevi- 
table consequence. Can society long remain in this 
most unnatural state ? 





“* No charge rested on the noble lord ; but it is 
given as an illustration. A clause in the bill had 
exempted his court. 

“+ This perfection of our mixed constitution.(the 
envy of surrounding nations!) is thus described by 
a zealous Church-and-King-man—the Tory Dean 
Swift—as far as decency allowsan extract from 
the Rev. author’s work :— 

“¢T told his Honor that nobility among us was 

uite a different thing from the idea he had of it; 
that our-young noblemen are bred from their ehild- 
hood inidleness and luxury ; that as soon as years 
will permit, they consume thairvigor and contract 
odious diseases among **** ; and when their for- 
tunes are almost ruined, they marry some woman 
of mean birth, disagreeable person, and unsound 
constitution, merely for money, whom they hate 
and despise ; that the productions of such marriages 
are generally scrofulous, ricketty, and deformed 
children, by which means the family seldom con- 
tinues above three generations, unless the wife 
takes care to provide a healthy father among her 
neighbors or domestics, in order to improve or con- 
tinue the breed. * * * ‘The imperfections of his 
mind run parallel with those of his body, being a 
composition of spleen, dullness, ignorance, caprice, 
sensuality, and pride: Without the consent, 
adds the Dean, ‘ of this illustrious body, no law 
can be enacted, repealed, or altered; and these 
nobles have likewise the decision of all our pos- 
sessions without appeal.’ No one can deny that 
this is a most exaggeratcd and even false as wellas 
disgusting representation. Yet thissame very Rev. 
divme cants you for an hour by the clock, ‘ on the 
30th of January, 1726, being Sunday,’ about ‘the 
blessed martyrs,’ and ‘ the blasphemies of the Puri- 
tans, who dispensed with a House of Lords, Veri- 
ly, he should have served under the present Minis- 
try,and with the supporters of the trustworthy land- 
interest, which has lately covered itself with 
such glory !” 





A Rertection.—Round the idea of one’smo- 
ther the mind of man elings with a fond affection. 
It is the first, sweet, deep thought poe upor 
our infaxt. hearts, when yet soft and capable of re- 
eeiving the most profound impressions, and all the 
after-feelings of the world are more or less light in 
comparison.’ I do not know that even in our 
age we do not look back to that feeling as the sweet- 
est we have known through life. Our passionsand 
our wilfulness may lead us far from.the object of 
onr filial love ; we learn even to pain her heart, to 

-her wishes, to violate her commands ; we 
may ‘become wild, heaters and angry at. her 
eounsels or her opposition; but when death has 
stilled her monitory voice, and nothing; but.calm 
memory remains to recapitulate her virtues 
good deeds, affection, like a flower beaten to the 








ground by a past storm, raises up her head, 
ens Round that idea, 
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which was ‘plea ed on both sides and judged un- 
der an allegorical veil,“ and which ‘maid te 
enigma to those who were net.in the secret. 
following account of it isabridged from the “Mé- 
langes de Littérature Orientale” of M. de Car- 
onne. 

A Sultan, beholding a beautifiil woman from, his 
terrace, fell violently in love with her... Wishir 
to inform her piperdt of the sentiments with whi 
she had inspired him, he imposed upon her husband 
Feiroux a commissibn to be executed i iately. 
As soon as he was gone, the Sultan found means to” 
penetrate to the of the beautiful Chem- 
sennissa: (a name signifying the Sun of swomen.)— 
The lady seeing him enter, .and divining his i 
Lg em said Me peach *The lion w deem 

imself degraded «by eating the” leavi of the 
wolf ; snd thie ae of aon tim diadiiad tp slake 
his.thirst in the stream, which the dog defiles with 
his impure mouth,’ The Sultan comprehending 
that he had nothing to hope, retired in sueh con- 
fusion as to forget one of his sli 

Feiroux had set-off with phar lates that he had 
omitted to take, with, him the ordér written, by the 
Sultan ; and returning to get it a moment after the 
letter had departed, percéived his slipper. His jeal- 
ousy was excited to the highest’ pitch; but he dis- 
sembled it through fear of the Sultan, and resdlved 
to repudiate Chemsennissa. He induced her, ac- 
contin under a plausible pretext, to go and 
some days with her father, and gave her & tee 
dred te of gold. She obeyed ; but some tine hav- 
ing elapsed without the appearance; of Feirayx, 
she became alarmed,. and communicated. her fears 
toher brothers. They repaired together to the 
Mn oye! learn the reason of his absence. “He re- 
plied without éntering into’ any explanations, that 
the dower which - had» been ‘hes upon having 
been paid to Chemsennissa, there were no further 
questions tobe asked. ‘The ease was then brought 
eee a tribunal of | oat ; ; 

e Sultan was inthe habit of being pr 

trials, in order to restrain. the Cade. = tthe broths 
ers of Chemsennissa spoke thus ;-—*‘My lord, we 
leased to Feiroux a delicious g » 2 terrestrial 

aradise ; we consigned.it to him, | surrounded, by 

ofty walls and filled with the finest, trees, adorned 

with flowers and loaded with )fruit,. He now wish- 
es to give us back this garden,.deprived of e 
thing that rendered it delicious when he receiv: 
it from us? hy RAS : 

_ The Cadt having commanded Felrowx ‘to ‘assign 
his reasons, he said— It’ is unwillingly that I re- 
nounce the enjoyment of this spot, ‘which was déar 
to mie} but one ‘day, whilst’ me in one of its 
paths, I pereéived the ‘traces A lion: fear seized 
animal, 'to expésing” myself te 





den to that terrible 


his rage.” ois 

The Sultan; whoeasi Understood the enigma, 
anticipating the’ Cadi, si Return 
into thy ,» Feiroux ;'t ast nothing to 







it, but he has 'touchéd*notie of 
left.it, overcomie with’shame and” confusion: ther 
never was andre’ beautiful ; n, rior 
same time,’ better guarded é from dan- 
ger.” ghrel GOL AE Ay 2G SOS % q 

Feiroux took back Chenisennissa, atid loved her 
still more ardenthy when he digcovered the difficult 


fear. {tis true that the lion has pees his ‘ foc 











trial to which her virtue had*been exposed without 
succumbings 1 0) eo or error 





Five Sterenoes nf Hooxen-~Hooker, in hia 
* Eoclegiastical’ Polity,” says “the time will come 
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DOMESTIC INTELEIGENCE. 

Ciwrcurs IN THE Fan West.—An Episcopal 
association. has recently heen entered into in this 
city, for raising a permanent fund towards aiding in 
the éoistrinction of churches, in the fastly grow- 
ing Stages of the West. The aims and the prospects 
ofthis association were admimbly explamed, on 
Sunday evening at St. Thomas's church, toa large 
auditory, and the information there communicated, 
cannot fail of adding both to the means, and the zeal 
of the associates. 

ht was stated as the uniform result of inquiries in | 
the western and south western states,that the great 
difficulty in collecting and maintaining congrega- 
tione there is, the want of suitable houses of wor- 
ship. Religious impressions, attachment to the 
church of their fathers, and the desire again to par- 
ticipate in its tites—all these exist, abundantly.— 
But im a new country, thinly settled, and re 
quiring all the means of all the households to pro- 
Vide for the wants of the hour—there is little ‘ornte 
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of the. existence pee ah on the Western wi- 
e Kearse was, said’ to be syifex- 


EXpiosion AND Boss OF. birs.—A part of the 
cer Coo 
Rear Lexi , Ky, were blown apa few 
sinee, and a ak man, the property of Mr. Coop- 
er, was so. badly injured that be died in a few hours. 
—[Courier.} 

Ramroan Accypent.-The Ebenburg Spy 
states that Conrad M. Strohm, a printer, or 
fiom county, Pa. was,killed on the Port- 
age railway on Satarday, the 30th ult, 


Schuylkill, was instantly killed on Friday last, by 
the falling of a part of the tow path bridge under 
which he was passing at Norristown. 


Crravs Ponzinum on Poncinz Lemon,—A 
very fine citron or lemon of this name, has. just 
been sent to us, by Mr. Thomas Hogg. It weighs 
9 1-2 oz. Avoirdupois, and is 8 1-2 inches in 
tength. 

It was picked about two weeks since, before it 
was perfectly ripe, at Dr, D. Hosack’s place at 
Hyde Park. © Its perfume is delicious. 


Counc. with 7ee prmsatitirn 9 understand, 
that the Secretary of me ape a ag md 
Stokes, Gen. atende, and 
strong, Commissioners on the re of the ‘Gane 
States, to held a Conncil with as many of the civil 
ized and uncivilized Indians west of the Arkansas 
as can be convened at the time which shall be ap- 
pointed to hold it, for the purpose of effecting. a 
general treaty of amity and friendship between all 
the various nations and tribes roving on our west- 
ern frontier, including those in Texas, in the 
borhood of the Rocky Mountains, &e, &e, 
council can hardly faal to be a very interesting one, 
as. we und that several thousands of these 
untutored sons.of the. forest and of the prairie are 
expected to.attend. It was not, known, when, the 
steamboat Arkansaw left Fort. Gibson, on. Thurs- 
day last, where the Couneil will be held—possibly- 
po that post, but 0 peavey 2 at Fort Arbuckle, 

perhaps somewhere. ies. Three Ca- 
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as 


prt os Indians had enna at Kort. Gibson, sexeral 
weeks, and excited considerable curiosity. They 
were highly delighted, with the Arkansaw and 
Compromise, which were the first steamboats they 
ever saw. ae were i wees ina fom be un- 
dex escort of a compan) ragoons, for r 
pose of inviting the sn ee tribes. or bands be _ 
ing to their nation, to attend the Council.—[J 
kansas Gaz.) 

Commerce or Newarx.—Under this head, the 
Daily Advertiser of that place, states the following 
faats :— 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the 

practicability of a line of Southern Packets at this 
eer an interesting report on this.s at 
the adjourned meeting on Friday em of which 
William Wright was chairman, and Peter 8. Dur- 
yee Secretary. We learn from this document, 
drawn up after the most careful in 
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The Committee concluded, with.a, unanimous de. = 
claration, that a; line of packets should be. establish the L 
ed to the Southern: States. and South America. A sailed 
Committee was appointed to take the necessary theret 
steps to. carry the resolution—if possible—into ef in ap 
fort, Ith 
‘New € OnvictA new church h has been han toa attem 
ly 0} in the southern = ed | a if 
building, we are told, is to erected: ed Forti Be 
which will be the fifth Episcopal church im the city deta 
of Brooklyn. adopt 
From Charleston, we have by the Steam Ship propo: 
papers of Saturday afternoon last— Mr. 
"Phe U: S. Branch Bank had subscribed $1000, the Je 
to the fand for the relief of the sufferers by the late stood, 
} fire at Charleston. ' Deput 
The Steam Packet David Brown has. been with att 
| drawn. from, the: Noxfolk route and put. on her old 
| route to. Charleston, where. she isso well known It seen 
She leaves on Wednesday nh will continue te follows 
leave. here every other W: y; So that we shal ty, Ww: 
now have hep wg with Charleston twe steam very. 
peaks per by-which arrangement the faci. commi: 
for davon ar be inereased be. ral of 
tween the North and the Sou | must, certainly to Can 
to our merchants and the icanalling , community in nor of 
ral be of very great and decided advantage.— been . 
{Daily Ady.} their 
Sremasias Fas. —The elegant Troy Steam. batikin 
boat Erie, Capt. Benson, arrived in this city last Mr. 
evening * about 9 o'clock on her first trip the’ pres the Go 
ent season—rhaving left New York yesterday, at In P 
10 A.M, She has been detained thus long from atten 
resuming her place in. the line of Steam 
boats between this city and New York, in orderto deliver 
undergo some important alterations in her en day, 
in, the position of her boilers and in her dec Bott 
These have now been finished: and she _ bee, anothis 
in the mean time, otherwise thorought in tations 
every, part, newly painted and furni bed She is lows, sh 
now in complete sailing order, with increased con- and th 
veniences for the accommodation of the public.— cael 
[Troy Wig.] In§ 
The report of the Secretary of the TreaswyV tween. 
upon the Commeree and navigation of the United : 
States, for the last year, gives the following infor been, ¢ 
mation :— good re 
The whole tonnage of the U. States amounts i mode 6 
1,606,150 tons, Of which ofan 
Massachusetts New Yok 340,78" Be" 
owns 467,659 | Maine 225,361 Beckers: 
The distribution in the various cities, &e. iss oan . 
§. Fea tut 
New York city af 
owns 323,733 | New Orleans 6 wae 
Boston 189,394 re 50,108 pte oe! 
Philadelphia . 79,550] Portland 400 
New Bedford 76,849 | Salem ait rae bs 
N t 64,545 | Barnstable 30,50 san 
he whole number of vessels of every descriptiot J NE Ss 
built in the U. S. within the year, was 1,188, The oies 
whole number of ships built. was 144. Of thom, 
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In Massachusetts 


Im Maine 


—[Dai. Adv. 


From Matanzas we have, by the brig Th. Genet 
papers of the 4th inst. They furnish but little i 
télligence,. A list is published on the 4th. of vee 
sels arriving at, and departing from, that port dw: 
pene ak aon. pen eee 


ing the 


of which-—Amerieah, 
k Departures, 
of which—American, - 
Lares rrow Mexico.— 


In New. York 
54 | In alkother States 2 
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EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE oo 5 wal ally abba "I il of so | fast 

Lares ‘rom Evrore,—By 44 yin pit tich ex rid 
Eexsnn from Liverpool, we have our London of Paris. Not a word of our 
papgrs to and of the’Bth ult, and Liverpool papers 

of the 9th. 

The U. 8. Frigate Constitution, with Mr. Liv- 
ingston on board; sailed from Havre, it is stated in 
the London papers, on the 5th May—the England; Geated tok Lord Aylmer would be recalled 
sailed on the 9th from Liverpool. Capt. Maxwell, from - oa and the present Government meant 


to appoint a commission of two o three persons to 
therefore, has the credit of beating that fine frigate petted th; Coane. intend OF iolroaeii the inves- 


in a passage to the westward. tigation of differences that preyail in the oolony to 
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Rede Adrnived Lewis committed suicide in Lon 
don, by blowing out his brains. He was 65 years 
pe oe 4 ONION He Nw 
piesa hae answer to. a qtiestion from Mr, 


lew? 2Bes ier 
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It §s said in Some of the French journals, that an || one commissioner, as the late Government had in- 
attempt was to be made by the Ministry, to add in ee ee - —— | Xe 
the House of Peers a proviso to the: Indenmity Shep meds him boy the present Goverdnawnt, to pro. || © 
Law, nullifying that of the Chambers. ‘This ‘we || sac over this commission. 
pe se and ue ee ag thgg anos New Puzers,~-Friday evening’s Gazette con- 
onan y ‘ tained ite eg ae to the roe ~e of Mr. Little- 
; i ; ton as Baron Hathe of etron,in the coun- 
Mr. Livingston left his Secretary in charge of |} ty of Stafford; and histo, Geneval the Right Hon- 
the legation; but with instructions, as is under- wells Sir John Byng as Baron Strafford, of Ham- 
stéod, to leave Paris, if the bill, as it went from the |} Ondsworth, in the county of Middlesex. 
Deputies, should be passed by the Peers. ‘ ‘The following is a hit, from the London Morn- 
ies ¢ the. Ot ¢ event isthe defeat of Lord ing Chronicle, at the new made Peer, Alex. Ba- 
ussell, by the Tories, in Sonth Devonslure. |} rin 
it seems to have been une xpected, and to have been We understand, that in consequence of some in- 
$e nk ch ye part of hie colleagues in the minis- }} convenience occasioned by there being at this mo- 
YY, fe erciBe 0 es ee se wm = ment two Lady Ashburtons, the newly created 
ery sae th Lord Heytes Py ~sitt “G ea — ee to ye ae enijo ga etabeg Fs of 
Al of Yndia, of Lord’ fmherst ns Commissioner || pane of Dowager, vo avoid any confsniou in thei 
to Canada, and of Sir Howard Douglass as Gover- correspondence, &e. The noble Lady in question 
nor of the Ionian Isles. All these functionaries had very naturally demurred to the y of this : 
been appointed by Sir Robert Peel, had made all unprecedented arrangement under php ols og was pcos equal to ea 
enue atrangements, and were on the point of em- cet A when it and agreed ee yo ay payee ra dispute ™ the in prone rn sathod 3: “ ‘he employ a 
arter Ling-at-Arms; who, r urrows, a muller in 
Mr. Chas. Grant, created Baws Sinig, he whe consideration, ‘has decided that the new made Peer "etn Rone rs , 
the Governor of India. hase i La vd aac bcs yp Bar Baga he pra of power the whole day on M 2 a 
In Portugal affairs are quiet. The young Queen Desager Lord ‘Ashburton. : 8a Fyoung) about ae lal aioe 
attended: in, person to prorogue the Cortesy+-and || rie Rey, Josers. Wourr.—This renowned ||-moresteam. age, anh namie a 
Pi at a speech, for which we have no room to- pag has sign danalnes bi return to Einglend by hesene tae, On se returming tot piper i mint 
ay. ectures at Fa respecting the coun- tion m ; 
Both Chambess had addressed her to choose hos. visited and. the adventures he has || hour afterwards the re explanen mac ert 
another husband, and she had replied to the Depu- qonthetugh: The hat appre gr rong tell us that arene evidence wer WE ae t 
tations that though she was oppressed by her recent eg Wolf aoe race C a sn Ra )Bripcsy A ru tseeky Beseeht Ip t ina verdict of tone hele 
pa bh take thelt yr ea into consideration, F of the day. si6u mrs gee [Liverpool paper] 7 
ces which the coentre: Romans, or ‘howe soon: Purwitrrs.—-'The laie Ambassador from the U. | .Darrsoveriss, oF Covowmae Annick The 
In Spain of ithecilipmadh ae ae es States to France (Mr. Livingston) is sojourning for || French have now & part of the country 


afew days with his family at Whiddon’s Hotel, in 
tween Zumalacaraguay and General Valdez, had || this borough. His Excellency arrived here yester- 


been circulating. Lord Elliot had effected one |} day in the Constitution American frigate, 50 guns, 


good result, that of igdueing more humanity in the || 460 men, Captain Elliot, bound to the United 
mode of condueting the war, and in the treatment States from Havre. The Constitution had been off 


for five not only with a mweh 
than any madera European state yet wibloped ik 
the aniation of a in 
numbers the first inhabi of any new settle~ 
ment: and what is the result ? No 






































one” 
port in heavy weather and fog for several days be- || beyond the limes oecurp hei 
of. prisoners. fore she bore up. The frigate fired a Royal salute || the te enon isa h m thi 
Pars, a 5.—The, following are\the — ‘this forenoon, which was answered by the San Jo- || the mother aiantty: ts ty 
tions to which Charles V, is ly. to acced sef guard-ship, Captain Faleon, C. B., the com- tintie, as welt from the he clim 


order to put an end tothe civil war :—l1, ‘e mander, having prowiodsey. gone alongside the Con- 


afflicts Europeans with sich 
ready to abdicate the throne in favor of his son, |j stitution. A Royal'salute was also fi ed from the 


ty of the natives, w 


903 vee mpm take the name of Charles VI. He || batteries of the citadel, in compliment to the Amer- || vent and impossible 

9 108 uit Spain as soon as Queen Christina |} ican Ambassador. The ladies of Mr. Livingston’s destructive te nnn 1Z@ 

9 018 ent Seve e spits a 2 —3. He the imme- || family have suffered much from sea sickness, and || if praeticable, w require the lapse 

1,8t1 g of his eldest sor to the Prineéss || the hon. gentleman himself does notappear in good || generations; to build # wall along the line of the 
0540 inten Hi He recognizes the debts contracted || health. ‘The wind continues are and it is to ara, would be tbe anh pat ny spbne pec at) a 
rion Jy M4 consolidated since the death of Ferdinand VIL. || be hoped that ére it prove favorable for the Consti. jj the game a dle 5 


The —5. He promises a full and entire amnesty, for || tution to proceed, himself and companions will 

hie, political offences.--6. He promises the immediate || have received the advantage of repose and change 
eive's bpiuioa the nye Cortes to revise and || of air—f{London Times, 14th.] 

9% ve a legitimate an nitive sanctidn to all acts F A Vv. oap.—About 

a1 | since the death of Ferdinand: Vi.ywhich he will not || ihree o’elock on Monday afternoon, the neighbor. 





do what eae ne whe 
came in contact, “with ‘Savages. 
terminate 99a not be so ee 

with the Bedouins as with : ian, 
Hottentot, and the Australian. © 





recognise because they from an i hood of Vatxhall-road was thrown into-great con: || Sertovs Joxme.—The French are so lively 
mate ee ee popstar ee sternation by a terrific report, followed bya shock }| people that they jest rag Sy oe =< 
Yener B "ejected by Don Carl: oy onhidh al the sisbeomadong, houabe swenp siya: | der in jest,” as or) he a 
to their foundations. It was discov the 










American missionariés by the savai 
Feeineg preg any ae aa aval sup-', 


RAIN a 1, || shock proceeded from the barsting 
f ver oe ae " oS ing, lied the cami within ponrihment Ree 


bri 

edie Tae the 15th, and Liverpool pees age 2 aah the premises of 
‘The papers are barren of interest. Parliament lence as to tear the walls o sri op ie ft 
se-quncmnbied on the tact, but nothitig of import. and to hyrl fremnits foundation, and precipitate on || 4 
to See eee 

ussell isa crindidate ft to: the: 
the pce of Col. Fox, who ha accepted the sg ng espe aS © st desruie 
térn hundred in jn cular’ oho remap eee effect, was one 

ee as ok Mt Lal Meith Ye 


decided in his favor, by a majority of 
‘Hes bs Chief ocretity to fret” Shock was-so yiqlent it as to foree oy Ae 


carry. i 
ing With it floor, 
The Patis dates are tothe 14th. ‘The - Chamber ing dodanie, Seae crerese 


iJ exrev 
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: form, 
of each, 
Pet eart mn toma 





Pas APPRENTICE’S oe 
A mont! fac form, of sixteen 
, APPRENTI- 


Smeg to abi of Cixpueny, TEMPERANCE, 

-FROGALITY —jis published at the’ office of the 

menace A eeets 9 35 Wall street, New. 

ENTS a year—for 12 numbers— 
D.K: MINOR. 


Eleven num- 


®t “yall letters must me postage 
(pdedeee totes adden: Or 3, —- and TWENTY- 
p THREE for $10. D. K. M. 
NEW- ORK FARMER AND oo age GAR- 
Tra DENES AG Sak and 
: GRICULTURE 
ee septal geo 
more or less connected with them. It 


‘i Ps ap ou or 3d volume, new series, and 

i em be be made equal to any work of the kind 
any ot © reas 

wee aed Wks to Desire the best withers the 

. @ountry -affords, or to furnish engravings-and iflustra- 

aa. Itis monthly in large octavo, 32 pa. 

epee eee a rr Sateen aiid sehen pid is Ot 


vance per -month .are given- 
ge cee ye mnie gr + alga ; 


AM JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
og atcha MANUFACTURES. 

ok compote of the choicest articles of 

works ; its character may there: 

those ad ments, It 


ben po hd 8 veh ahve wenger, at $4 


; each quarterly num- 
a ) a hoeleg 


her of them, ole god 





lisher, 
mK K. MIN OR, 
35 Wall street, New-York, 


‘bred peloter, competetit to'wsperintend and ditect tm 


Fhe etcakagie chs kiko meats 
2 which upwards of 30 persons are employed, 







j ae Saas 






D BOXEs 
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1 Also. AxuEs furnished and cup to wheels 

erson. Cotton ahd ‘Wool’ Machine 
henge N.J. All orders ad- 
bers ia v’ Paterson, or 60 Wali 





le to furnish $3000 cash capital. The best of 
and required: Letters, with |} ~ 


pak, end a ae i) 


" BLOSSBURG AND PA SEK RAILROAD, . 





OR TIOGA NAVI N COMPANY 
ma | n an oe ha ‘the Legislature i _ Penns Iva- 
passed 14th cent. inter- 
est ig guaranteed hy Ap Somseny for 
the ton of twenty. years. 
fhe books for coe of the above Stock will: be 
opened at og ar of New-Yerk, on Mon- 
day, the Wa d 


ne inst. pppoe one_or more of the 
authoring’ wit 


Ceminiesioneges duly au 
SAMUEL W. Monks) 
URIAH SPENCER, 


M 
CURTIS PARKHURST, 


THOS, DYER, . 
IRA Since 
THOS. PUTNA 
WM. WILLARD, "it. 
ASA MANN, 
JOHN KNOX, } 
ROBERT TUBS, 
June 6, 1835—2t 


. Commissioners. 








PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD. 
To Contractors for Excavations, and Masonry. 


ROPOSALS will be received at Pottsgrove, Montgom- 
ery county, between the 7th and 18th of July, for the 
ae an "embankment, bridge abutments, culverts 
oe ire ystone drains, of between twenty and thirty miles of 

the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, next to Reading. 
Persons applying for contracts, will be expected, rey 
personally known to the Engineer, to present with their 
posals, recommendations or certificates, as to qualification 

and character 

Plans and profiles of the line, and drawings of the differ- 
ent constructions on it, will be exhibited after the 4th of Ju- 
ly, and all other information in relation to the work afforded 
on application at the En, poe office at Pottsgrove. 

ONCURE ROBINSON, C. E. 


Philadelphia, May 30th, 1835. jell tJy10 





TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi- 
ners will be referred,) 80. Dritiers, 50 Laborers, and two 
experienced Mine Blacksmiths, on the. New York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five miles from the City.. Liberal 
hs ogg will be given, and cash Po any made every fort- 
night. Apply at Mr. FOWLE 81. John’s Hall, Frank- 


fort street, New-York. 
OHN RUTTER, Contractor. 
27 The Albany Argus, *Puiladetphia U U. 8. Gazette aud 
Pennsyls ania, wall please copy this, and send their billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wall street, New-York. 23—tf 


RAILROAD CASTINGS, 
MANY & WARD, Proprietors.of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace. and Machine Shop, will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 








castings required for railroads. Rely febl4 
STEPHENSON, 
Bulderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road, 
No. 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York, 


ry RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 
examine these Cars; a specimen of which may be seen 
on that part. of the New-York and Harlem Railrogd 
now in operation: 52 tf 





YORK piper aD LINE. 
GEMENT F 
New York. iy Jerey City 







Steam a orelock, A. AM, by by Horses 
os « Steam, Steam 
> Boe “oP. Men Horses. i re: bs Steam 
hie Steam 3. . PLM.. Horses 
“lowe “ Horses te “ec Steam 

es ON SUNDAYS. 


Peneetoin ot Later: op A. M. by Steam, 
a &M. Horses, 
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piy three times a day each 


ee aos ES, 


aes fos orn have a preference in seats. 









t cd 0 be at ate Ses imine lore the 
er re nick coveRLIY, 


in Now York. 














PATENT RAILROAD, SHIP AND BOAT 
SPIKES. 


The Troy Iron and Nail Factory keeps constantly 
for sale avery extensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
and Nails, from 3 to 10 inches,.manufactured by the sub- 
scriber’s Patent Machinery, which after five years suc- 
ceesful operation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where the subscriber ob- 
tained a Patent,) are: found superior to any ever offered 
in market: 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitabletothe holex in iron rails, 
tovany: ntand on short notice. Almost all the Rail- 
roa in progress inthe United States are fastened 
with: es made atthe above named factory—for which 
purpose wey are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
= than double any common.spikes made by the ham- 


iP All orders directed to the Agent, Troy, N. ¥,,.will 
be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent: 
Troy, N.¥,July, 16st. 


Spikes are kept tor sale, at facto prices, a 
1 Rowheend Albany aro the pang tron 
in Albany and Troy ; : ba vine ater oieaets a 


war 





domi eae New York. precisely at- 





York; A.M. Jones, P phia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 
ré; Degrand £ saiith ge 
$.—Rai Companies would do well to forward 





street ma hadi wil) be prom attended to. 
RePRINGS. 


* Also . 
~ also, F mae Tires turned’ complete. 
_J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


ema HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. ~ 
Railroad. ikes of every description required, 
sing the Albany Spike Factory. 
pine made at the above Factory are recommended to 
as Lmipaaior to any thing of the kind now in use 
Boas ete made full size: anit the, head, 
80 x oat to admit water 
Orders may be addressed to Mtgsys. BR ASTUS COR- 
NING & CO., a a , or to THO ASTURNER, at a 
‘Factory, Troy, N Z sept.13-1 


RAILWAY IRON. 
95 tons of l “inch by Finch, ) - Flat Bars jn lengths o 
200 do. 1}. do. do. | 14.0 15 feet, counter sunk 
40 do. 14 do, do. '{ holes, endscut atan angle 
800 do. 2. do. do. fof 44 degrees, with spli- 
800 do. 2}. , do, do. — plates and nails to 
soon expected. suit 
250 do,of Rage @ Railsof 36 lbs. per yard; withthe re- 
e 


dium bees sand ee ae ae eae os 
Wrought Iron Rims 0 c ameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, pe of 60 ‘inches diameter 
ey of hy 3h, 3h 8 34,34, and 34 inches di f 
+ 23, 2, » an ne ameter for 
Raliway "Gan and a ara of patent iron. 

The above will e sold freeof duty, to State Govern. 
ments anu Incorporated recheage ey and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. G. RALSTON; 

9 South peteneee Philadelphia. 

Models and samples of all the different kindsot Rails, 
Chairs, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
both in this country and reat Britain, will be-exhibited to 
those disposed to examine them. d7lmeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


33> Compasses of various sizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. 
csenee Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
nify wing powers with glasses made by.Troughton, to- 
er with a large yea re of Engineering Instru- 
Sane, manufactured and sold oh 
E. & GW. BLUNT; 154 Water street, 
331 6t 


corner of Maiden Jane. 
SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 

13> The subscrber manufactures all kinds of Instru- 
ments in his profession, warranted equal, if 1 ot superior, 
in. principles of coatruction and wofkmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured inthe United States; several of 
which are entirely new. amohg which are an > pi 
Com with a Telescope attached, by which angles can 
be taken with or without the use of ‘the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes—and a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly a nn Railroad purposes. 























































Mathematica! coment Maker, 
No. 9 Dock sti, Philadelphia. 


The foltowing ee oenag | are respectfully sub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, @hu others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 
‘In reply to thy inquiriesrespecting the instruments man- 
ufactured y thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, heerfully furnish. thee the following infor- 
mation. The whole numberof Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole number of the *‘ Improved Compass” is eight 


Engigeer and Graduation Deparment. 

Both Levels and Compasses in good repair. They 
bisvete factneeded but little repa’ , except from accidents 
to which all instggments of the kind are liable’ 

Ihave founds thy patterns for the Jevels and com 

es have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any othere.in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 
tri-ed in leying-the rails on this Road. 

This inatrament,.moré recently improved with arever 
sing telescope, in place of thé vane ‘sights, leaves the 
engineer scarcely any pees. to desire in the, formation or 
convenience ofthe Compass. It is indeed the most com 

Jerely-adapteu to laterabangles of any siniple and cheap 
Topemempians that lhav tseen, and I cannot but belleve 
it will be. preterred co afl others now in use for lay!ng of 
rails—and in fact, when Kriown, Ithink it will be as highly 
appregiated for common surveying. ~ 

Respectfully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Sup’t of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philodelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use 0 
Mr. sreuegy ‘¢ Patent Lmproved Compase,”? I can safely 
say] believe itte be much riorto.any otherinstrument 
of the kind, now in use, such most cheerfully re- 
Sparalied itto Bugtbore and § urve 

GILL, € Civil Engineer. 

Rea tealborsn February, 1833. 
Fo ora a year past Thaye used. Instruments made by Mr. 


Ww. ide Sd of A stow mee in which he has combined 
the’ Sate of a Theodolite with the conimon Level. 
icopeien, ese Instruments admirably calculated for 


1 recde: ne Sesdabte n,recommend them ‘to the 
ned Be ore, a fol preteisble to any others for that 





We sechonad ag lglg ato ken de- |] notice 


8 
i. BURDEN. * 


as to "cod, bpm 
11 


HENRY B, CAMPRELL Philed, 
y Germant. ‘Nortlat. Railroad 


These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the | 
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